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THE situation of American literature is anomalous. 
It has no centre, or, if it have, it is like that of the 
‘sphere of Hermes. It is divided into many systems, 
each revolving round its several sun, and often pre- 
senting to the rest only the faint glimmer of a milk-and- 
watery way. Our capital city, unlike London or 
Paris, is not a great central heart, from which life and 
vigor radiate to the extremities, but resembles more an 
isolated umbilicus, stuck down as near as may be to 
the centre of the land, and seeming rather to tell a 
legend of former usefulness than to serve any present 
need. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, each has its 
literature almost more distinct than those of the 
different dialects of Germany; and the Young Queen 
of the West has also one of her own, of which some 
articulate rumor barely has reached us dwellers by the 
Atlantic. Meanwhile, a great babble is kept up con- 
cerning a national literature, and the country, having 
delivered itself of the ugly likeness of a paint-bedaubed, 
filthy savage, smilingly dandles the rag-baby upon her 
maternal knee, as if it were veritable flesh and blood, 
and would grow timely to bone and sinew. : 
But, before we have an American literature, we 
must have an American criticism. We have, it is 
true, some scores of ‘‘ American Macaulays,” the faint 
echoes of defunct originalities, who will discourse 
learnedly at an hour’s notice upon matters, to be even 
a sciolist in which would ask the patient study and 
self-denial of years—but, with a few rare exceptions, 
America is still to seek a profound, original, and 
vesthetic criticism. Our criticism, which from its 
nature might be expected to pass most erudite jugd- 
ment upon the merit of thistles, undertakes to decide 
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“The plant and flower of light.” 





There is little life in it, little conscientiousness, little 
reverence; nay, it has seldomthe mere physical merit 
of fearlessness. It may be best likened to an intellec- 
tual gathering of chips to keep the critical pot of pota- 
toes or reputation a-boiling. Too often, indeed, with 
the cast garments of some pigmy Gifford, or other 
foreign notoriety, which he has picked up at the rag- 
fair of literature, our critic sallies forth, a self-dubbed 
Amadis, armed with a pen, which, more wonderful 
even than the fairy-gifts in an old ballad, becomes at 
will either the lance couched terribly at defiant wind- 
mills, or the trumpet for a halfpenny peean. 

Perhaps there is no task more difficult than the just 
criticism of cotemporary literature. It is even more 
grateful to give praise where it is needed than where 
it is deserved, and friendship so often seduces the iron 
stylus of justice into a vague flourish, that she writes 
what seems rather like an epitaph than a criticism. 
Yet if praise be given as an alms, we could not drop 
so posionous a one into any man’s hat. The critic’s 
ink may suffer equally from too large an infusion of 
nutgalls or of sugar. But it is easier to be generous 
than to be just, though there are some who find it 
equally hard to be either, and we might readily put 
faith in that fabulous direction to the hiding-place of 
truth, did we judge from the amount of water which 
we usually find mixed with it. 

We were very naturally led into some remarks on 
American criticism by the subject of the present 
sketch. Mr. Poe is at once the most discriminating, 
philosophical, and fearless critic upon imaginative 
works who has written in America. It may be that 
we should qualify our remark a little, and say that he 
might be, rather than that he always 7s, for he seems 
sometimes to mistake his phial of prussic-acid for his 
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inkstand. If we do not always agree with him in his 
premises, we are, at least, satisfied that his deductions 
are logical, and that we are reading the thoughts of a 
man who thinks for himself, and says what he thinks, 
and knows well what he is talking about. His analytic 
power would furnish forth bravely some score of 
ordinary critics. We do not know him personally, 
but we suspect him for a man who has one or two pet 
prejudices on which he prides himself. These some- 
times allure him out of the strict path of criticism,* 
but, where they do not interfere, we would put almost 
entire confidence in his judgments. Had Mr. Poe had 
the control of a magazine of his own, in which to dis- 
play his critical abilities, he would have been as auto- 
cratic, ere this, in America, as Professor Wilson has 
been in England; and his criticisms, we are sure, 
would have been far more profound and philosophical 
than those of the Scotsman. As it is, he has squared 
out blocks enough to build an enduring pyramid, but 
has left them lying carelessly and unclaimed in many 
different quarries. 

Remarkable experiences are usually confined to the 
inner life of imaginative men, but Mr. Poe’s biogra- 
phy displays a vicissitude and peculiarity of interest 
such as is rarely met with. The offspring of a ro- 
mantic marriage, and left an orphan at an early age, 
he was adopted by Mr. Allan, a wealthy Virginian, 
whose barren marriage-bed seemed the warranty of a 
large estate to the young poet. Having received a 
classical education in England, he returned home and 
entered the University of Virginia, where, after an 
extravagant course, followed by reformation at the 
last extremity, he was graduated with the highest 
honors of his class. Then came a boyish attempt to 
join the fortunes of the insurgent Greeks, which ended 
at St. Petersburg, where he got into difficulties through 
want of a passport, from which he was rescued by the 
American consul and sent home. He now entered 
the military academy at West Point, from which he 
obtained a dismissal on hearing of the birth of a son 
to his adopted father, by a second marriage, an event 
which cut off his expectations as an heir. The death 
of Mr. Allan, in whose will his name was not men- 
tioned, soon after relieved him of all doubt in this re- 
gard, and- he committed himself at once to authorship 
for a support. Previously to this, however, he had 
published (in 1827) a small volume of poems, which 
soon ran through three editions, and excited high ex- 
pectations of its author’s future distinction in the 
minds of many competent judges. 

That no certain augury can be drawn from a poet’s 
earliest lispings there are instances enough to prove. 
Shakspeare’s first poems, though brimful of vigor and 
youth and picturesqueness, give but a very faint pro- 
mise of the directness, condensation and overflowing 
moral of his maturer works. Perhaps, however, 
Shakspeare is hardly a case in point, his ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis” having been published, we believe, in his 
twenty-sixth year. Milton’s Latin verses show tender- 


_* We cannot but think that this was the case in his re- 
view of W. E Phegntng poems, in which we are sure 
that there is much which must otherwise have challenged 
Mr. Poe’s hearty liking. 








ness, a fine eye for nature, and a delicate appreciation 
of classic models, but give no hint of the author of a 
new style in poetry. Pope’s youthful pieces have all 
the sing-song, wholly unrelieved by the glittering 
malignity and eloquent irreligion of his later produc- 
tions. Collins’ callow namby-pamby died and gave no 
sign of the vigorous and original genius which he 
afterward displayed. We have never thought that 
the world lost more in the ‘‘ marvelous boy,” Chatter- 
ton, than a very ingenious imitator of obscure and an- 
tiquated dullness. Where he becomes original (as it 
is called) the interest of ingenuity ceases and he be- 
comes stupid. Kirke White’s promises were en- 
dorsed by the respectable name of Mr. Southey, but 
surely with no authority from Apollo. They have the 
merit of a traditional piety, which, to our mind, if 
uttered at all, had been less objectionable in the re- 
tired closet of a diary, and in the sober raiment of 
prose. They do not clutch hold of the memory with 
the drowning pertinacity of Watts’; neither have they 
the interest of his occasional simple, lucky beauty. 
Burns, having fortunately been rescued “by his humble 
station from the contaminating society of the “best 
models,” wrote well and naturally from the first. 
Had he been unfortunate enough to have had an 
educated taste, we should have had a series of poems 
from which, as from his letters, we could sift here and 
there a kernel from the mass of chaff. Coleridge’s 
youthful efforts give no promise whatever of that 
poetical genius which produced at once the wildest, 
tenderest, most original and most purely imaginative 
poems of modern times. Byron’s ‘‘ Hours of Idleness” 
would never find a reader except from an intrepid and 
indefatigable curiosity. In Wordsworth’s first prelud- 
ings there is but a dim foreboding of the creator of an 
era. From Southey’s early poems, a safer augury 
might have been drawn. They show the patient in- 
vestigator, the close student of history, and the un- 
wearied explorer of the beauties of predecessors, but 
they give no assurances of a man who should add 
aught to stock of household words, or to the rarer and 
more sacred delights of the fire-side or the arbor. The 
earliest specimens of Shelley’s poetic mind already, 
also, give tokens of that ethereal sublimation in which 
the spirit seems to sour above the region of words, 
but leaves its body, the verse, to be entombed, with- 
out hope of resurrection, in a mass of them. Cowley 
is generally instanced as a wonder of precocity. But 
his early insipidities show only a capacity for rhyming 
and for the metrical arrangement of certain conven- 
tional combinations of words, a capacity wholly de- 
pendent on a delicate physical organization, and an 
unhappy memory. An early poem is only remarkable 
when it displays an effort of reason, and the rudest 
verses in which we can trace some conception of the 
ends of poetry, are worth all the miracles of smooth 
juvenile versification. A school-boy, one would say, 
might acquire the regular see-saw of Pope merely by 
an association with the motion of the play-ground tilt. 

Mr. Poe’s early productions show that he could see 
through the verse to the spirit beneath, and that he 
already had a feeling that all the life and grace of the 
one must depend on and be modulated by the will of 
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the other. We call them the most remarkable boyish 
poems that we have ever read. We know of none 
that can compare with them for maturity of purpose, 
and a nice understanding of the effects of language 
and metre. Such pieces are only valuable when they 
display what we can only express by the contradictory 
phrase of innate experience. We copy one of the 
shorter poems written when the author was only 
fourteen! There is a little dimness in the filling up, 
but the grace and symmetry of the outline are such as 
few poets ever attain. There is a smack of ambrosia 
about it. 
TO HELEN. 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 


The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
bs aiad airs have brought me home 

‘o the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 
It is the tendency of the young poet that impresses us. 
Here is no ‘‘ withering scorn,’’ no heart “ blighted” 
ere it has safely got into its teens, none of the draw- 
ing-room sansculottism which Byron had brought into 
vogue. All is limpid and serene, with a pleasant dash 
of the Greek Helicon in it. The melody of the whole, 
too, is remarkable. It is not of that kind which can 
be demonstrated arithmetically upon the tips of the 
fingers. It is of that finer sort which the inner ear 
alone can estimate. It seems simple, like a Greek 
column, because of its perfection. In a poem named 
Ligeia,” under which title he intended to personify 
the music of nature, our boy-poet gives us the follow- 
ing exquisite picture : 
Ligeia! Ligeia! 
My beautiful one, 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run, 
Say, is it thy will 
On the breezes te toss, 
Or, capriciously still, 
Lik the lone albatross, 
Incumbent on night, 
As she on the air, 
To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ? 
John Neal, himself a man of genius, and whose lyre 
has been too long capriciously silent, appreciated the 
high merit of these and similar passages, and drew a 
proud horoscope for their author. The extracts which 
we shall presently make from Mr. Poe’s later poems, 
fully justify his predictions. 

Mr. Poe has that indescribable something which 
men have agreed to call geniws. No man could ever 
tell us precisely what it is, and yet there is none who 
is not inevitably aware of its presence and its power. 
Let talent writhe and contort itself as it may, it has 
no such magnetism. Larger of bone and sinew it 
may be, but the wings are wanting. Talent sticks 
fast to earth, and its most perfect works have still one 





foot of clay. Genius claims kindred with the very 
workings of Nature herself, so that a sunset shall seem 
like a quotation from Dante or Milton, and if Shak- 
speare be read in the very presence of the sea itself, 
his verses shall but seem nobler for the sublime criti- 
cism of ocean. Talent may make friends for itself, 
but only genius can give to its creations the divine 
power of winning love and veneration. Enthusiasm 
cannot cling to what itself is unenthusiastic, nor will 
he ever have disciples who has not himself impulsive 
zeal enough to be a disciple. Great wits are allied to 
madness only inasmuch as they are possessed and 
carried away by their demon, while talent keeps him, 
as Paracelsus did, securely prisoned in the pommel of 
its sword. To the eye of genius, the veil of the 
spiritual world is ever rent asunder, that it may per- 
ceive the ministers of good and evil who throng con- 
tinually around it. No man of mere talent ever flung 
his inkstand at the devil. 

When we say that Mr. Poe has genius, we do not 
mean to say that he has produced evidence of the 
highest. But to say that he possesses it at all is to say 
that he needs only zeal, industry, and a reverence for 
the trust reposed in him, to achieve the proudest 
triumphs and the greenest laurels. If we may believe 
the Longinuses and Aristotles of our newspapers, we 
have quite too many geniuses of the loftiest order to 
render a place among them at all desirable, whether 
for its hardness of attainment or its seclusion. The 
highest peak of our Parnassus is, according to these 
gentlemen, by far the most thickly settled portion of 
the country, a circumstance which must make it an 
uncomfortable residence for individuals of a poetical 
temperament, if love of solitude be, as immemorial 
tradition asserts, a necessary part of their idiosyncrasy 
There is scarce a gentleman or lady of respectable 
moral character to whom these liberal dispensers of 
the laurel have not given a ticket to that once sacred 
privacy, where they may elbow Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton at leisure. A transient visiter, such as a critic 
must necessarily be, sees these legitimate proprietors 
in common, parading their sacred enclosure as thick 
and buzzing as flies, each with “ Entered according 
to act of Congress” labeled securely to his back. 
Formerly one Phoebus, a foreigner, we believe, had 
the monopoly of transporting all passengers thither, a 
service for which he provided no other conveyance 
than a vicious horse, named Pegasus, who could, of 
course, carry but one at a time, and even that but sel- 
dom, his back being a ticklish seat, and one fall prov- 
ing generally enough to damp the ardor of the most 
zealous aspirant. The charges, however, were mo- 
derate, as the poet’s pocket formerly occupied that 
position in regard to the rest of his outfit which is now 
more usually conceded to his head. But we must re- 
turn from our little historical digression. 

Mr. Poe has two of the prime qualities of genius, a 
faculty of vigorous yet minute analysis, and a wonder- 
ful fecundity of imagination. The first of these facul- 
ties is as needful to the artist in words, as a know- 
ledge of anatomy is to the artist in. colors or in stone. 
This enables him to conceive truly, to maintain a 
proper relation of parts, and to draw a correct outline, 
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while the second groups, fills up, and colors. Both of 
these Mr. Poe has displayed with singular distinctness 
in his prose works, the last predominating in his 
earlier tales, and the first in his later ones. In judging 
of the merit of an author, and assigning him his niche 
among our household gods, we have a right to regard 
him from our own point of view, and to measure him 
by our own standard. But, in estimating his works, 
we must be governed by his own design, and, placing 
them by the side of his own ideal, find how much is 
wanting. We differ with Mr. Poe in his opinions of 
the objects of art. He esteems that object to be the 
creation of Beauty,* and perhaps it is only in the 
definition of that word that we disagree with him. 
But in what we shall say of his writings we shall take 
his own standard as our guide. The temple of the 
god of song is equally accessible from every side, and 
there is room enough in it for all who bring offerings, 
or seek an’ oracle. 

In his tales, Mr. Poe has chosen to exhibit his power 
chiefly in that dim region which stretches from the 
very utmost limits of the probable into the weird con- 
fines of superstition and unreality. He combines in a 
very remarkable manner two faculties which are sel- 
dom found united; a power of influencing the mind 
of the reader by the impalpable shadows of mystery, 
and a minuteness of detail which does not leave a pin 
or a button unnoticed. Both are, in truth, the natural 
results of the predominating quality of his mind, to 
which we have before alluded, analysis. It is this 
which distinguishes the artist. His mind at once 
reaches forward to the effect to be produced. Having 
resolved to bring about certain emotions in the reader, 
he makes all subordinate parts tend strictly to the com- 
mon centre. Even his mystery is mathematical to 
his own mind. To him 2 is a known quantity all 
along. In any picture that he paints, he understands 
the chemical properties of all his colors. However 
vague some of his figures may seem, however form- 
less the shadows, to him the outline is as clear and 
distinct as that of a geometrical diagram. For this 
reason Mr. Poe has no sympathy with Mysticism. 
The Mystic dwells tz the mystery, is enveloped with 
it; it colors all his thoughts; it effects his optic nerve 
especially, and the commonest things get a rainbow 
edging from it. Mr Poe, on the other hand, is a 
spectator ab ez#ird. He analyzes, he dissects, he 
watches 





“with an eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine,” 


for such it practically is to him, with wheels and cogs 
and piston-rods all working to produce a certain end. 
It is this that makes him so good acritic. Nothing 
baulks him, or throws him off the scent, except now 
and then a prejudice. 

This analyzing tendency of his mind balances the 
poetical, and, by giving him the patience to be minute, 
enables him to throw a wonderful reality into his most 
unreal fancies. A monomania he paints with great 
power. He loves to dissect these cancers of the mind, 
and to trace all the subtle ramifications of its roots. 


* Mr. P’s proposition is here perhaps somewhat too 
generally stated.— Ed. Mag. 





In raising images of horror, also, he has a strange suc- 
cess; conveying to us sometimes by a dusky hint 
some terrible dowbt which is the secret of all horror. 
He leaves to imagination the task of finishing the pic- 
ture, a task to which only she is competent. 


“ For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear 
Grasped in an armed hand; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind.” 


We have hitherto spoken chiefly of Mr. Poe’s col- 
lected tales, as by them he is more widely known than 
by those published since in various magazines, and 
which we hope soon to see collected. In these he has 
more strikingly displayed his analytic propensity.* 

Beside the merit of conception, Mr. Poe’s writings 
have also that of form. His style is highly finished, 
graceful and truly classical. It would be hard to find 
a living author who had displayed such varied powers. 
As an example of his style we would refer to one of 
his tales, ‘‘ The House of Usher,” in the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” It 
has a singular charm for us, and we think that no one 
could read it without being strongly moved by its 
serene and sombre beauty. Had its author written 
nothing else it would alone have been enough to 
stamp him as a man of genius, and the master ofa 
classic style. In this tale occurs one of the most 
beautiful of his poems. It loses greatly by being 
taken out of its rich and appropriate setting, but we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of copying it here. 
We know no modern poet who might not have been 
justly proud of it. 


THE HAUNTED PALACE. 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiaut palace—rear’d its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 

Ii stood there! . 
Never seraph spread a pinion 

Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float an flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time, long ago, 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 


* Since the publication of the “‘ Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque,’ Mr. P. has written, for this and other 
journals, the following tales, independently of essays, 
criticisms, &c.: ‘The Mystery of Marie Rogét, Never 
Bet Your Head, A Tale of the Ragged Mountains, The 
Masque of the Red Death, The Colloquy of Monos and 
Una, The Landscape Garden, The Pit and the Pendulum, 
The Tell-Tale Heart, The Black Cat, The Man of the 
Crowd, The System of Doctors Tarr and Fether, The 
Spectacles, The Elk, The Business Man, The Premature 
Burial, The Oblong-Box, Thou Art The Man, Eleonora, 
Three Sundays ina Week, The Island of the Fay, Life in 
Death, The Angel of the Odd, The Literary Life of 
Thingum-Bob, The Descent into the Maelstrom, The 1002d 
Tale of Scheherazade, Mesmeric Revelation, The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, The Purloined Letter, and The 
raha, He is also the author of the late Balloon- 
ur he ‘Grotesque and Arabesque” included, 25 
tales. 
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Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 

In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
he wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assail’d the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn !—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upor him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blush’d and bloom’d, 
Is but a dim remember’d story 
Of the old time entomb’d. 


And travelers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


Was ever the wreck and desolation of a noble mind 
so musically sung? 

A writer in the London Foreign Quarterly Review, 
who did some faint justice to Mr. Poe’s poetical abili- 
ties, speaks of his resemblance to Tennyson. The 
resemblance, if there be any, is only in so sensitive an 
ear to melody as leads him sometimes into quaintness, 
and the germ of which may be traced in his earliest 
poems, published several years before the first of Ten- 
nyson’s appeared. 

We copy one more of Mr. Poe’s poems, whose effect 
cannot fail of being universally appreciated. 

LENORE. 


Ah, broken is the golden bow! !—the spirit flown forever ! 
Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river. 
And, Guy De Vere, hast thow no tear?—weep now or 
never more! 
See, on yon drear and rigid bier, low lies thy love, Lenore! 
Ah, let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung— 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young! 


“* Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated her 
for her pride, 

And, when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her—that 
she died. 

How shall the ritual then be read ?—the requiem how be 
sung 

By you—by yours the evil eye—by yours the slanderous 
tongue, 





That did to death the innocence that died and died so 
youug?”” 

Peccavimus ; but rave not thus! and let a Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong. 

The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before,” with Hope that 
flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been 
thy bride— 

For her the fair and debonair that now so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes— 

The life still there, upon her hair—the death upon her 
eyes. 


‘*Avaunt ‘—to night my heart is light; no dirge will! 
upraise 

But waft the angel on her flight with a pean of old days! 

Let no bell toll!—lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed 


Should catch the note as it doth float up from the damnéd 

To felenits above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost 

From Hell. ant & high estate far up within the Heaven— 

From moan and groan to a golden throne beside the King 
of Heaven.” 

How exquisite, too, is the rhythm! 

Beside his “‘ Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque,” 
and some works unacknowledged, Mr. Poe is the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Arthur Gordon Pym,” a romance, in two vo- 
lumes, which has run through many editions in London; 
of asystem of Conchology, of a digest and translation of 
Lemmonnier’s Natural History, and has contributed to 
several reviews in France, in England, and in this 
country. He edited the Southern Literary Messenger 
during its novitiate, and by his own contributions 
gained it most of its success and reputation. He was 
also, for some time, the editor of this magazine, and our 
readers will bear testimony to his ability in that capacity. 

Mr. Poe is still in the prime of life, being about 
thirty-two years of age, and has probably as yet given 
but an earnest of his powers. As a critic, he has 
shown so superior an ability that we cannot but hope 
that he will collect his essays of this kind and give 
them amore durable form. They would be a very 
valuable contribution to our literature, and would fully 
justify all we have said in his praise. We could refer 
to many others of his poems than those we have 
quoted, to prove that he is the possessor of a pure and 
original vein His tales and essays have equally 
shown him a master in prose. It is not for us to assign 
him his definite rank among cotemporary authors, but 
we may be allowed to say that we know of none 
who has displayed more varied and striking abilities. 





TO LESBIA. 


Why seem the stars to shine more bright, 
The stream to sing a sweeter song 

Thro’ the charmed silence of the night, 
As we together walk along ? 


Oh! could I in those blushes see 

That thou could ’st read the reason well, 
That in thy presence here, to me 

Lies the sweet secret of the spell ! 


I never saw thy radiant face 
Before this world concentering hour ; 
But oft in dreams I’ve felt its grace, 
And worshiped its inspiring power. 
oF 





Thou ’rt like the dew-drop from above, 
Unseen descending through the night, 

Till on some flower that angels love, 
Thou shin’st in pure and perfect light. 


Why should the stars not brighter seem 
When gazing on thy kindred face, 

And sweeter sing the raptured stream 
Running near thee its shining race? 


And thus if stars and streams can feel 
Thy presence, as it seems to be, 
Strange had my living love less zeal 
Thus clasping and beholding thee. ALPHA. 
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FLORENCE ERRINGTON. 


CAN O’EBR TRUE TALE.” 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





“ He entertained an angel unaware.” 


“A story for Graham! Oh, Caroline! you dark- 
eyed rogue! you little Oriental beauty, ‘ with sleep in 
your eye and passion in your heart!’ Oh, Anna! with 
your Siddons lip and glance of fire! do something 
ridiculous, or pathetic, or sublime, and furnish me 
material for a story! You are either of you quite 
pretty enough to follow the whispers of your own 
sweet will. Do take compassion on a poor storyless 
author, and give the reins to whim and wonder forth- 
with !” 

Upon this hint, Anna dons at once a boy’s cap and 
cloak, in which she looks bewitchingly beautiful, 
springs into the street, and shouts at the very top of her 
rich, musical voice, just as the torch-light democratic 
procession turn the corner—‘‘ Hurreh for Harry Clay !” 
Three or four indignant torches, with boys attached, 
sprang after her, but she reached the shelter of the 
house in safety, and reappeared at the window, beam- 
ing with smiles, and looking as innocent and uncon- 
scious as if she had never seen a cap or a cloak in her 
life. 

** But, Anna, that wont make a story !” 

‘Listen to me, Fanny,” said a friend, who had 
overheard my first pathetic adjuration—“‘ I cannot do 
a story; but I will tell you one. So just take your 
pet seat on this tabouret at my feet, and look right up 
in my eyes, and leave off turning that restless little 
head about in every direction, to see what other people 
are doing, and for once listen quietly and patiently 
without interrupting me; and pray don’t, as you 
usually do, burst into tears when I expect you to smile, 
or laugh, and set every one else laughing, just when I 
think I have touched that fickle, ‘ will-o’-the-wisp’ 
heart of yours, that never knows what to do with itself. 
Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, darling, I do—and I will be good!” 

** Well then—I begin’ — 

The first time I saw little Florence Fearing she pre- 
sented as lovely a picture as the imagination of painter 
or poet ever conceived. She was leaning over the 
vine-covered balustrade of a balcony, resting one hand 





upon it, holding a pipe, and with the other shading | 
from the sun her large, light gray eyes, in order to | 


gaze after a brilliant bubble which she had just set 
floating overhead. She was the most delicate, ethe- 
real-looking creature I ever saw. The bubble itself 
seemed hard!y more frail or more beautiful. The in- 
most leaf of a white Provence Rose has sometimes 


| 
| 
| 


the faint, soft coloring that warmed her delicate | 
i 


cheek ; but her lips were red as the wild wood-berry, 
and her fair hair, of the very palest golden hue, fell 
round her snowy shoulders like a veil woven of the 
starlight. So light, so pure, so airily graceful did she 
look, that I almost trembled lest she should suddenly 
spread a pair of hitherto invisible wings and vanish 
from my gaze. 

But the bubble burst, and little Florence started and 
let fall the pipe; it lay shivered at her feet, and the 
child flew, in tears, to confide her first grief to her 
mother. 

Ah, Florence! many a radiant hope, in after life, 
sent from thy heart into the sunny world—begutiful 
and frail as that soaring “ circlet of light”—was des- 
tined like that to die! 

She grew up lovely, loving and beloved; but still 
so tender and so delicate, that all who saw her trem- 
bled. At the age of seventeen she was wedded to the 
man of her choice. Henry Errington was young, 
handsome, intellectual and affectionate, although too 
much a man of the world to be a suitable husband for 
her. He regarded his wife with fondness and admira- 
tion; but she was far too pure, too aerial, too finely 
organized for his rougher and warmer temperament. 
He did not understand her. He did not know what to 
make of the exquisite fragility, the timid sensitiveness 
of the creature confided to his keeping; he had wooed 
and won and wedded the first being that caught his 
fancy, and now that the plaything was all his own, he 
could not tell what to do with it. If he had caught a 
Peri and caged her he could hardly have been more 
ata loss. Every flutter of her spirit’s wings fright- 
ened him, as that of the Peri’s would. He could learn 
in time, by constant study, how to feed and clothe his 
dainty captive sprite; but there were “ immortal 
yearnings,” to which he could never minister. 

If his manly voice took unconsciously a colder or 
more careless tone, those great gray eyes would be 
raised pleadingly, imploringly to his, slowly filling 
with ‘unbidden tears.” If he breathed a word of 
praise, a quick, vivid blush would burn and fade in 
her pure cheek so suddenly that it startled him. If he 
frowned, the graceful lip would quiver, and the soft 
eyes close, as if to shut out some terrible and over- 
whelming spectacle. 

At last he wearied of being kept so constantly on 
the “‘ gut vive.” He tried to persuade himself that his 
lovely, innocent and affectionate wife was a very un- 
reasonable person, a petted and spoiled child, whom 
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he ought, for her own sake, to discipline a little. And 
so, gradually, he became careless, and frequented his 
club, and grew fond of gay parties, and wilfully 
blinded himself to the fact, that his Peri was perishing 
of cold, and starving for want of food, or, in other 
words, that his wife’s heart needed sustenance and 
attention and care, quite as much as her physical 
frame. If ‘‘the winds of Heaven should not visit” 
the latter ‘‘too roughly,” neither should the chilling 
blasts of neglect or unkindness from her other heaven, 
himself, be suffered to fall upon the former. But men 
forget that hearts can break, and that Peris were meant 
to fly. . 

In the gay world he met one night a brilliant and 
impassioned creature, to whom he was, at her own 
request, introduced. Henrietta Harley had been in 
early life a warm-hearted, generous and guileless girl ; 
but, disappointed in her dearest hopes, she had become 
almost reckless of her future fate. She was now, at 
twenty-five, a gay, witty, capricious and captivating 
woman, who seemed to have but one object in life— 
excitement for her restless mind—and that she was 
determined to obtain at any cost. 

Henry Errington was just in the mood to be caught 
by this contrast to his trouble at home, and he was soon 
a willing victim to the beautiful and gifted coquette. 

The slighted wife caught now and then an echo of 
the rumors whidh<vbes circulated concerning them ; 
but she resolutely shut her senses, her heart to the fact, 
and would not doubt. What could doubt have been 
but death to one so constituted ? 

One day an anonymous letter was put into her hand, 
by a person who hinted that it enclosed one from her 
husband to the lady in question. With a flash in her 
eye, unwonted there, and a curve of disdain on her 
beautiful lip, she tore the packet, sealed as it was, into 
atoms, and flung them from the window where she 
stood. 

But the poor child was destined, in spite of herself, 
to know all that she dreaded but to dream. 

At a birth-day féte given at the country-seat of one 
of their friends, Florence was wandering alone through 
the grounds, when she suddenly heard the voice of her 
husband in a shaded walk close by. ‘‘ My own beauti- 
ful Henrietta!” it passionately began. Florence would 
not for worlds have heard another syllable. She glided 
swiftly away by the nearest path, and locking her- 
self into her chamber, gave way to a wild and long- 
suppressed burst of feeling, so violent that her frail 
frame shook beneath it, like a flower in an autumn 
storm. 

She never betrayed, by word or sign, the cause of 
the intense suffering which from that hour was visible 
in every look. It was only by her private journal 
that the terrible secret was long afterward revealed. 
But, day after day, the faint color paled in her youth- 
ful cheek—day by day, the spiritual eyes grew more 
spiritual, and the slight form wore away. Yet she 
was still exquisitely fair and graceful, and her husband, 
proud of the wonderful and unearthly loveliness, 
which attracted all eyes, and thinking that she needed 
excitement, urged her into society, for which she was 
little fitted io exert herself. 





Ignorant that she was aware of his heart’s transient 
infidelity, he did not think it necessary or beneficial to 
tell her that he had broken with the brilliant and dan- 
gerous woman who had so lightly lured him from his 
allegiance; but he was now devoted to his evidently 
suffering wife. The sight of that patient suffering, by 
touching his pity, had ré-awakened his love, and he 
watched over her as fondly, as tenderly as a mother 
over her first-born babe. 

But the shaft had flown and could not be recalled; 
the heart was breaking silently, yet surely, and the 
pure spirit within was already pluming its wings for a 
flight through eternity. 

One night, reluctantly yielding to his wish, which 
she never dreamed of disputing, she had consented to 
take part in some tableaux, which were to be re- 
presented at their own house. Florence had all day a 
presentiment that some awful event was about to 
happen, and as evening approached, she grew more 
and more timid and nervous, and would have given 
worlds to have lain her weary head on her husband’s 
bosom in peace and quiet—to have told him once more 
how fondly, how dearly she loved him—to have 
thanked him for his tender care, and slept or died, 
she scarce cared which; but she had not strength to 
reason with him upon her fears, and so she allowed 
herself to be dressed, like a victim, for the sacrifice. 

She was to appear in the last tableauas the Peri at the 
gate of Paradise, and in the one immediately preced- 
ing, Henrietta Harley was to personate Cleopatra at 
her toilet, attired by Charmion and Iris. 

A brilliant and fashionable circle, of which I was 
one, had assembled to witness the tableaux, and all 
had now been represented but the two last. 

The curtain suddenly rising revealed the gorgeous 
chamber of the Egyptian queen, and gloriously did 
the graceful Henrietta personate the character. 

Arrayed in a rich undress, she lay luxuriously pil- 
lowed on a splendid couch, with her rich black hair 
unbound, and partly gathered in the hands of a dark 
but beautiful girl, who was braiding it with jewels, 
while another knelt by the couch and tied the sandal 
on a foot of exquisite proportions. Magnificent dra- 
pery, flowers and gems were lavished in rich profu- 
sion around, and the whole scene was redolent of 
beauty, grace and splendor. 

“The rare Egyptian” lay in attitude of charming 
languor. Her dark, eloquent eyes, where love seemed 
to be dreaming, were half closed. Her full, crimson 
lips were parted slightly, and her clear brown cheek, 
“most passionately pale,” was pillowed on an arm 
round and graceful as that of Juno. But the lightly 
veiled bosom was seen to heave, and, as the first 
symptom of restlessness, on the part of the per- 
former, had been agreed upon as the signal for drop- 
ping the curtain, the radiant vision vanished from 
our view. 

Again the curtain rose. The whole stage was in 
profound darkness, except just in the centre, where a 
flood of rosy light from some invisible source illu- 
mined a shape, that I held my breath to see. Attired 
in a transparent, flowing robe, with drooping wings 
and hands clasped languidly before her, while her fair 
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shining hair fell waiving to her waist—the graceful 
Peri leaned against what seemed to be a cloud, bend- 
ing her head and listening with her large lustrous eyes 
upturned as jf in wondering rapture, while a strain of 
low, delicious melody rose softly on the air and died 
away, and came again and went, till our very souls 
came and went with it almost! Never to my dying day 
shall I forget that thrilling moment! You could have 
heard your heart beat, so profound, so wrapt was the 
stillness that prevailed. But at last delight and wonder 
changed to awe, so motionless, so statue-like she 
seemed! Nota breath-—not a sigh. It was too per- 
fect! almost painfully so. We longed to speak and 
bid her move! No!--stili the vision remained, with- 
out the slightest perceptible change. 








Bathed in that pale, rosy light, soft, radiant, aerial 
as a dream of heaven, there was a superhuman love- 
liness in the picture which might well make us tremble. 
Suddenly, with a sharp, agonized ery, her husband 
sprang from his seat and rushed toward her. The 
terrible truth flashed at once upon us all. She was 
dead! Life had left her even as she stood “the ob- 
served of all observers!” Her husband took the in- 
animate form in his arms, staggering beneath its light 
weight, in the enfeebling anguish of the blow. The 
curtain fell, and we saw her no more till we saw her 
in her shroud. 

Dear, lovely Florence Errington! Thou wert ad- 
mitted sooner than they dreamed “ beyond the gate” 
where thou hadst stood ‘ disconsolate !” 





A REQUIEM FOR 


THE OLD YEAR. 





' BY T. B. READ. 





On, ’t is a very mournful thing, 
And checks the maddest mirth, 

To see the Old Year suddenly 
Go tott’ring from our hearth. 


The good Old Year, the fond Old Year, 
That dwelt with us so long, 

That, like a grandsire, heard each eve 
The story and the song. 


We loved him When he came to us 
A wild and wayward thing ; 
And when with a few violets 
He talked to us of spring: 


And when the summer o’er his form 
Her lovely flowerets shed, 

And when with gorgeous autumn he 
Was richly garlanded : 


And when the Indian summer round 
Her silvery mantle cast, 

To shield the few pale withering flowers 
From chill November’s blast. 


But now December’s latest hotr 
Is raging as with ire ; 





In silent sorrow gather we 
Still closer round the fire. 


The poor Old, Year, with streaming beard, 
Is on the midnight wold, 

A winding-sheet of snow and sleet 
His trembling limbs enfold. 


A few pale straws of wheat and rye 
Are tangled in his hair, 

And with his thin gray locks float out 
All wildly on the air. 


But soon, too soon, his streaming hair 
In heavy sleet is drest ; 

And soon, too soon, his silver beard 
Is frozen to his breast. 


The dear Old Year, the fond Old Year, 
He stands with drooping head, 

And we must deeply mourn—alas! 
The poor Old Year is dead! 


Say, when we bow our heads in death, 
Our year of years gone by, 

Ah! who shall stand with swelling hearts 
And weep to see us die? 





THOU HAST LEFT ME ALONE. 





BY E. C. CHUBBUCK. 





Gap faces are smiling around me, 
And many that love me are near; 

The beautiful flowers I have cherished, 
Are budding and blossoming here; 

The voice of the silver-tongued streamlet 
I love—and the exquisite tone 

Of the singing-bird ’s blithesome as ever; 
But I’m sad for thou ’st left me alone. 


There’s joy in the rosy-lipped morning, 
And joy on the brow of the night; 

There ’s joy in the eye of the floweret, 
And joy in each quiver of light; 

Joy! joy! is the language of Nature— 
I list to its exquisite tone, 

And then answer back, “1’m aweary; 
Oh, I’m sad! thou hast left me alone.” 








THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER. 


(WITH AN ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING.) 


' 


SrrancE that powerful states should sometimes 
direct all their mighty enginery against a simple indi- 
vidual, whose weakness snould be a protection! 
Strange that civilized men raise a Juggernaut to crush 
a butterfly! Strange that the shrinking wild-flower 
of its own native green-wood, the timid bud unfold- 
ing by the hearth-stone of an American savage, strik- 
ing its roots down into his strong heart, and caring 
for no other soil, could not escape the calculating eye 
of a great and a refined nation! Thurensera, the 
beautiful Day-Dawn, the daughter of the noblest 
sachem among all the Iroquois, the proud, peer!ess 
princess of the wilderness, whom the chivalry of the 
United Nations delighted to/honor, to be duped at last! 
Ay! such is the fate of beauty and royalty; and the 
Indian maiden was far from being an isolated vic- 
tim. In the glittering suite of Queen Anne, in the 
luxurious palaces of Louis, in the courts of Spain and 
Italy, and among the republican aristocracy of Ger- 
many, wherever power dwelt, wherever a field for 
intrigue existed, hardened men, and maybe hardened 
women too, were making throbbing hearts the step- 
ping stones to their projects. 

It was the influence of Col. Schuyler alone that 
bound the Five Nations to the English colonies, at a 
time when her majesty’s dominions on this side the 
water owed their entire safety to these powerful 
allies. It therefore became a serious study with the 
French how to counteract this influence, and no 
means were left unemployed. Agents, undermining 
and entrapping, were sent ovt in every direction; 
and while they were mostly regarded as ‘‘ birds that 
sing falsely,’ sometimes they met with a transient 
success that encouraged renewed effort. The con- 
sideration which Father Le Moyne gained among the 
Onondagas is matter of history; but Jesuitism was 
not the only lever which it was thought proper to 
place beneath the integrity of the Iroquois. Avarice, 
ambition, love—all the human passions which become 
such powerful weapons in the hands of the diplomatic 
courtier—were here employed, and if less success- 
fully the fault was to be attributed to the unpliant ma- 
terial, rather than to the crafty and zealous workmen. 

Rumors of the wonderful beauty of Thurensera 
(the only child of an influential sachem, who had ac- 
companied Col. Schuyler to England, and returned 
drunk with the splendor he had witnessed;) had 
reached the French Provinces; and it had also been 
told that the child grew so closely to her father’s heart 
as to close up every other avenue. Thurensera, too, 
loved the English; for the immaculate ‘‘ Guider”’ was 
her sponsor; and the ladies of the English court had 





not forgotten the beautiful Indian princess in the pre- 
sents with which they had loaded the chieftains on 
their return. It was therefore no slight undertaking 
to attempt to bind the forest brave by a chain that 
was to reach through his child’s heart, when that child 
was already prepossessed in favor of another nation 
and another people. But magnificent promises were 
made to him who should accomplish the project, 
which, together with hints concerning the power of 
the Pope over matrimonial shackles, induced a dis- 
solute young nobleman, in want of means to repair his 
shattered fortune, to set out upon the expedition. Du 
Valle was no indifferent Lothario; even among the 
fair dames of civilized Europe he had been flattered 
and caressed ; and, as he had once had just enough of 
honor to learn its language, and was now too en- 
tirely divested of it to be troubled with any useless 
scrupulosities, the young Day-Dawn could scarce 
have had a more dangerous wooer. He met her first 
in her native woods, and laid his tribute of game 
at her feet. Again he saw her, and, notwithstand- 
ing her shyness, he managed to stay beside her 
long enough to weave a wreath of wild-flowers, 
though he was not allowed to place it on her head. 
But the wily Frenchman lingered in a neighboring 
copse to see it adjusted among her black braids by her 
own hands, and to see with what an air of untaught 
coquetry she turned from. the mirror of the river, and 
tripped away like a glad bird to her own thicket. At 
a third meeting he hada bauble for her arm more 
beautiful than any she possessed; and when he saw 
her hide it carefully beneath a strip of wampum his 
eyes sparkled, for he knew by this that his safety was 
cared for, and, better still, that the Indian maiden had 
a secret from her father and the paternal Hollander. 
And now the young Frenchman sped rapidly in his 
wooing, They had but few words in common, but 
they conversed by more dangerous signals. When 
in a humor particularly idle, the Frank would sit for 
hours upon the grass, giving a subtle language to 
every flower, and a peculiar hidden meaning to each 
bird-note, and talking of the mysterious intercom- 
munion of the spirit of the breeze with the spirit of 
the woodland, and the strange influence of these 
subtle essences over the thoughts of men, while the 
large astonished eyes of the maiden were now raised 
to his in earnest heedfulness, and now drooped con- 
fusedly beneath a meaning glance which gave the 
love she was drinking in a personal application. 

The Day-Dawn had but one confidante, (a young 
girl that was with her when she first met Du Valle,) 
and this was worse than none, for Ertel was a ro- 
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mancer of the wildest order. She not only en- 
couraged the sachem’s daughter in her first deception, 
but devoted her little ingenious head to promoting in 
every way what she considered an amusing adven- 
ture which promised to end in nothing more un- 
pleasant than a wedding. So time passed on. Du 
Valle had now but little doubt of success, for he had 
felt, as far as he was capable of feeling any thing, the 
fascinating influence of the sloe-eyed maiden, and he 
believed that the hatred of the old warrior for his na- 
tion must yield to her soft subdued pleadings. 

The moon had risen and was silvering the crowns 
of the old trees that had waved for centuries within 
sound of the Hudson’s murmur, and bathing the 
banks, and casting upon the river points of light that 
danced on the crisping waves like watery spirits 
come out for a summer night’s revel. The wild duck 
had nestled down among the sedges, with its head 
behind its wing; the partridge had ceased its drum- 
ming in the wood, and gone to its nest in quiet; the 
songsters of the day were hushed, and the wood- 
man’s axe and the huntsman’s rifle no longer chal- 
lenged the echoes with their sharp, shrill voices. 
The sturgeon now and then leaped up at the shivered 
tip of a moon-ray, dropping back large silver beads 
upon the wave, and the ow! hooted triumphantly 
from the distant battlement of his own oaken castle, 
as if in proud consciousness of the dignity of thus 
reigning solitary sovereign of the night. There was 
a step within the shadow of the woodland—a light, 
hurried step like the bounding of a fawn, venturing 
timidly from its covert, and a scarce perceptible stir- 
ring of foliage, making a faint rustle that, scared at its 
own self, died instantly away. And then a slender 
creature, airy, and graceful as a young antelope, 
sprang out into the moonlight and stood lightly poised 
with one foot advanced, resting on its tip, head bent 
forward, and lips parted in eager breathlessness. Her 
right arm, gleaming with jewels, lay across her breast, 
half buried in the folds of a crimson mantle fringed 
with silver, while the left was raised, the fore-finger 
slightly curved, and the others nestled in the yielding 
palm. In her dilated eye there was a strong liquid 
light, and on her cheek a rich heart-wrought coloring 
unmistakable by the most casual observer. There she 
stood in her glorious beauty—that forest queen—her 
very heart hushed, if perchance her quick ear might 
catch the dip of the traitorous Frenchman’s oar. It 
came not, and the maiden still extended her slight 
swan-like neck, and still peered eagerly up the river, 
to where an abrupt break in the moonlight, cast all the 
west in shadow. Suddenly her initiated ear seemed 
to have caught a sound, for her eye flashed joyously, 
and her parted lips were wreathed in smiles. Then 
dropping on one knee, she bent her ear to the ground, 
until the small ruby-tipped arrow that confined her 
glossy braids, was jeweled over with dew-drops. 
This was enough. He was coming—and, springing 
to her feet with a smothered exclamation of delight, 
the Indian maiden clapped her hands joyously, and 
darted back to her covert. In a moment, however, 
she returned, and, kneeling by the river’s brink, gazed 
down into the liquid mirror, and smiled and nodded 





gaily to the beautiful vision that looked up and smiled 
and nodded back again, as though the shadowy thing 
could appreciate the tumult within, that was the key- 
stone to all the movements of its earth-born twin. 
The plume that feathered her arrow had been bent, 
and her hand was now raised to straighten it—the 
heavy midnight braids binding her fine head, were 
smoothed and carefully adjusted, and she opened and 
half-closed her eyes, again and again, and smiled to 
mark how lovely they were with the lids drooping 
over them, as she knew the intensity of his gaze 
always made it droop, when her white lover was 
near. Then her hand was passed over her full round 
arm, retouching the curve of the bended wrist with 
true girlish vanity, and her small moccasined foot was 
thrust for a moment from beneath the silver fringe, 
while she clasped the bracelet more firmly on the 
taper ancle—her attention all the while divided be- 
tween herself and a dark speck that seemed suspended 
just above the water at a distance. It drew nearer, 
and Thurensera, casting a parting glance upon her 
rustic mirror, hastily retired, as though too proud to 
be found waiting. At length the light canoe leaped 
upon the sand, and its occupant, springing upon the 
moonlit bank, proceeded leisurely to tie it to a tree, 
looking about him as he did so, as though disap- 
pointed at not seeing her he sought. 

“Tf she should play me false after all this trouble,” 
he muttered, ‘ by all the powers of hell—” 

He started. ‘Ha! my pretty doe, art here?” and, 
flinging his mantle and chapeau into a clump of 
bushes, he led the half-timid, half-delighted girl to a 
seat on the smooth, mossy bank which she had but a 
moment before occupied. Long and low was the 
conference, relating evidently to the old chief’s pre- 
judices, and the best mode of eradicating them. 
Sometimes, at an unguarded word from the young 
Frank, the bosom of the Indian girl would swell, and 
her eyes brim over; but he had the power of sooth- 
ing instantaneously ; and, before a tear had time to 
drop, it was stayed by the smile that came to thank 
his slightest attention. An hour went by, and the 
shadows were deepened on the bank, and the moon 
had passed behind a cluster of clouds, leaving the 
river in entire darkness. Two or three times Thu- 
rensera had bent her ear to the ground, when of a 
sudden she started to her feet, her hands clenched, 
and her large eyes gleaming with intense fear. Be- 
fore she had time to shape her apprehensions into 
words, there was a quick crackling in the brittle un- 
derbrush, and Ertel sprang upon the bank, every limb 
quivering and terror depicted on every feature. 

“Fly! fly! The Rose has been a,snake in the 
lodge of the Day-Dawn. Her tongue was stolen 
away while she slept, anda cloud of warriors are 
seeking for the blue-eyed roebuck of the north.” 

‘Fly! fly!” repeated Thurensera, as the poor girl 
darted away in an opposite direction, “it is night 
upon the water, for the Great Spirit has spread his 
wing before the moon.” 

For the first time probably since boyhood, a gene- 
rous sentiment found its way into the heart of Du 
Valle, and he lingered, even after the trembling 
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fingers of the girl had untied the cord that fastened , 
his canoe. 

“‘ Nay, take the paddle thyself, my pretty doe; keep | 
close to the bank, and I will plunge into the forest, | 
double on our pursuers, and meet thee above. Go! | 
go!” and he attempted to lift her into the canoe. But | 
Thurensera shook his hand from her shoulder and | 
drew back impatiently. The light tread upon the 
ground, and the rustling of leaves above, convinced 
her that their pursuers were close upon them; and, 
assuring him by a single word of her safety, she 
pointed at the canoe and leaped into the thicket, just 
as an arrow whizzed through the air and spent itself 
upon the water. Another, and another, followed; 
but the maiden caught a glimpse of the little canoe 
gliding close to the bank, under the shadow of the 
trees, and she knew that her lover was yet undis- | 
covered For a moment now the party paused and | 
held a hasty consultation. It was believed that the | 
Frenchman had escaped; and if they at once pro- | 


ceeded up the river they might intercept him. As | 





' river, the mark for a dozen arrows. 


the maiden comprehended their intention, a cry of 
horror burst from her lips; and before one could in- 
terpret its meating, or discover its source, her reso- 
lution was taken. Wrapping the mantle of her lover, 
which yet lay in the thicket, about her, and placing 
the chapeau upon her head, she stepped out from her 
concealment, and stood close upon the verge of the 
Instantly every 
bow was bent, a shaft from every string went quiver- 
ing through the air; and the chieftain’s daughter sank 
beneath the waters of the Hudson—not forever. In 
the morning a lifeless body was found drifted upon 
the sand, with the cloak of the Frenchman still about 
it, pinned by an arrow to the heart. By personating 
her lover the generous girl had prevented a pursuit 
which must have proved fatal; but in her sacrifice 
she wrecked another. The brave old sachem never 
again looked up as he had been wont to look; and 
ere nine moons had waned they seated him in his 
grave, and slew beside it the steed that was to bear 
him to the spirit-land. 
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BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





TWILIGHT upon the ocean slow descending, 
Hides, like a veil, the sunset’s crimson dye, 
Dark, sombre hues are with its glory blending, 
And now a star stands herald in the sky! 
Like a swift shade the night wind hurries by, 
And bears our proud ship toward the deepening gloom; 
Afar is heard the solitary ery 
Of a lone petrel, and the nearer boom 
Of the cleft wave, speaks with the thunder-voice of doom. 


But gathering fast, dark clouds are onward speeding, 
And glows no beacon where the west-star shone— 
Whose eloquent beam, our longing spirits heeding, 
Swift as its light, sped o’er the deep alone, 
And heard, from loved lips, many a kindly tone. 
Now, reaching far across the firmament, 
Spreads, like a wing, the tempest’s cloudy zone, 
And in the deep gloom to the stillness lent, 
The sea seems like a plain, where Night has fixed her tent. 


But from the rolling waves, whose foamy dashing 
Leaps like a cascade from the vessel’s side, 

Bursts forth a star-like glow, whose silver flashing 
Casts a pale radiance o’er the heaving tide. 
Afar, where’er a wave hath burst and died, 

There seems a meteor momently to blaze ; 
As if the stars, which now the storm doth hide, 

Had given the deep the solace of their rays, 

That to the wond’ring eye the look of heaven displays. 


And now our keel, the night-black water cleaving, 
Leaves far behind a path of glittering foam ; 

So memory looks back to the land we’re leaving, 
So casts my fond so&l, wheresoe’er I roam, 





A line of light that links me to my home. 


TRAVEL. 


Thus, while I watch the vessel’s hurrying track, 
Her broad wings spread within the dusky dome, 
The mind speeds onward through the cloudy rack, 
And o’er the wave returns, to home and kindred, back! 


Oh ! hour for high-toned thought and solemn musing! 
How throbs the heart with awe unfelt before, 
As out it travels o’er the ocean, losing 
Itself in its own greatness! To adore 
That which we feel around us, and implore 
A nobler power than has to us been given, 
Is aught our spirits feel—what could they more? 
We rise o’er all ’gainst which the soul has striven, 
Perchance in vain before, and feel the strength of Heaven! 


The broad, unfathomed gloom, the billows breaking 
In light around, to make the scene more drear, 
And the low, mournful tone the wind is making, 
Sink on the mind till distant scenes seem near, 
And long departed forms before the eye appear, 
Stretching their shadowy arms above the sea, 
As feeling still the love they gave us here; 
While seems the soul, from mortal bond set free, 
To feel a purer bliss—to speak, lost friend, with thee ! 


An hour like this, when night is on the billow, 
Shall blend with memory for all aftertime, 
And, till the head shall press its last cold pillow, 
Be the pure fount of many a thought sublime, 
And wake, perchance, the joy of boyhood’s prime. 
Thoughts such as these, that are not born of earth, 
But breathed by beings from a brighter clime, 
Than all the sages’ lore are far more worth, 
In telling of a higher home—a nobler spirit-birth ' 
On the Atlantic, July 20, 1844. 
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THE MOTHER’S FUNERAL. 





BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


ARRAYED in garniture of wo, 
With footsteps feeble, sad and slow, 
About the streets the mourners go. 


List to the low funereal bell, 
Muffled, and scarcely audible, 
It tolls, alas! a mother’s knell. 


Around the sable troop appear 
Tears upon manhood’s face severe, 
And brows upknit with mortal fear. 


And there are low unbidden sighs 

From women, whose meek, drooping eyes 
Darken, as with a sad surmise. 

Arrayed in garniture of wo, 

With footsteps feeble, faltering, slow, 

Into the place of graves they go. 


O’er dust they tread, with choking breath, 
Man’s history writ their feet beneath, 
In but two chapters—Birtu and Dreatu. 


Hearken! “This body we commit 
To dust, in perfect hope that it, 
The finite, shall be infinite.” 


Insatiate, all-devouring grave ! 
Could not earth’s strong affection save 
Her life, who life so lately gave ? 











Upon another breast must lie 
The babe, that only op’d its eye. 
To see death’s shadow stalking by. 


A stranger hand may on it tend, 
But oh! what heart can comprehend 
Its wants, as would its natural friend ? 


‘* Ashes to ashes—dust to dust?’— 
Grave, hold our treasure in thy trust 
Until the wakening of the just! 
Arrayed in garniture of wo, 

With footsteps feeble, sad and slow, 
From out the Golgotha they go. 


They pass the threshold which of yore 
She trod, who ne’er shall tread it more ; 
And grief afresh unlocks its store. 


The unpressed bed—the vacant chair— 
The picture on the wall is thege ;—. 
The shade remains—the form is—where ? 


The little children grieve to see 
Their father’s lonely misery, 
And crowd in wonder round his knee. 


Enough—why further seek to show 
How grief ’s unfailing fountains flow— 
And antedate, perchance, our wo. 





TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 





BY MRS, JANE T. WORTHINGTON, 


Bricut river ! thou hast waked already 
Sweeter strains than I can sing ; 
Mine must be the simpler music 
Sad, but gentle memories bring. 


Thou hast been to me, oh! river, 
Like a kind and tender friend, 
With thy flowing, pleasant voices 
From the past in beauty blend. 


I have felt while gazing on thee 
Thoughts whose hopefulness is o’er, 

And one whose eye then looked upon thee 
I may meet on earth no more. 


Silently I loved to trace thee 
In my life’s serenest days, 

Still I love thee, though I praise thee 
Far from where thy rippling plays. 


Severed now, and far divided 
Are the friends that blest me then, 





Like thy waves they onward glided 
Never to return again. 


Blest would be the lot of many 
Could remembrance, like thy tide, 

In brightness throw the sunbeams back 
But bear no darker trace beside. 


Could they retain no lasting token 

Of the cares that round them dwell ; 
Could they lose the anguish spoken 

In that faltering word—farewell ! 


Nothing grievest thou, oh! river, 
As thou boundest to the sea, 

For the souls grown sad forever, 
That were once so glad with thee. 


Thou wilt run thy race as gladly 
When the heart has ceased to be, 

That now, while looking back so sadly, 
Idly writes this rhyme to thee, 








MISS FOLLANSBE’S FIRST LOVE. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 


~ 





You have seen Miss Fellansbe, have you not? the 
elegant Miss Catharine Foliansbe, of Peltonville. You 
must have met her at Saratoga, for she has been a star 
there during three seasons—not of the first magnitude, 
perhaps, though requiring but the reputation of being 
an heiress, and a little less personal dignity and haughty 
reserve, to rank above the most brilliant. She has shone 
at Washington, too, duripg two or three gay winters; 
and it has been whispefed among the young lady’s 
most intimate friends, that more than one coronet has 
been at her disposal, to say nothing of the honors of 
senators, and individuals of lesser note. How that 
may be I know not, but I do know all about Miss Fol- 
lansbe’s first lover. 

Ten years ago the radiant belle was only little Katy 
Follansbe, or ‘‘ Lily Katy,” as she was generally called 
—I suppose on account of the pure transparency of 
that white skin of hers, and the slender gracefulness 
of her fragile little figure, looking for all the world 
like a drooping osier branch, or that most spiritual of 
flowering things, the lily of the’ valley. You will not 
believe that the proud, queenly Miss Follansbe was 
ever such a pale, shy creature, all nature, all simplicity 
and untaught grace; and, indeed, there is but little, 
save that sweet childish mouth, to prove Lily Katy 
and the self-possessed belle identical. 

Ten years ago Squire Follansbe was not, as now, 
‘one of the first families” in Peltonville, and Lily 
Katy bounded into her fourteenth summer singing 
cheerily, ‘‘ My face is my fortune,” and verily believ- 
ing (if she thought any thing about it) that no other 
fortune was necessary. Fsolish Katy! Squire Fol- 
lansbe had a growing family to care for, and no means 
of procuring the wherewithal for their maintenance, 
but his own fruitful brain, seconded by a most economi- 
cal and matter-of-fact helpmate. The squire was one 
of those all-enduring, all-hoping beings, an office- 
seeker; and while golden visions of futurity were 
knotting up his brain into strange devices, it not unfre- 
quently happened that his purse hugged its last six- 
pence, and the bare walls of his empty larder sent a 
chill to the heart of his good lady. There were bills, 
too. One spring morning Lily Katy crept away to 
her own room, with incomprehensible misgivings at 
seeing her school bill presented; thither the mother 
soon followed, and a long, confidential communication 
ensued. Lily Katy had never felt so important in her 
life as on that morning, for she had been entrusted 
with mighty secrets; and, if she did not grow six 
inches taller, in those two hours, she was certainly a 
year older. It is strange how lightly men will throw 
that shadow called thoughtfulness on a young face, 
that, but for the spirit’s joyance, would be a blank 
without; for it changes the whole current of life, and 
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implants in the awakened heart the seed of all its 
misery, and its sweetest bliss. And a word, a glance, 
will sometimes touch the hidden spring, which, being 
once opened, will flow on forever. Lily Katy sprang 
from her couch that morning a child, a careless, 
buoyant, beautiful child; and she sat down at the din- 
ner-table a woman; a very little woman, it is true, 
and so girlish in her pretty ways, that it would have 
required a close observer to note the change. Some- 
thing, however, in her appearance seemed to attract 
the attention of the squire, for he paused several times 
in the discussion of his cutlet, to look at her strangely 
serious face; but he only inquired if his little darling 
was quite well. Little did he dream that the child had 
been diving her pretty head to the bottom of his affairs, 
deeper than he ever ventured to look himself, and had 
come up with a care lodged in every dimple. 

In a fortnight from that time Lily Katy was duly in- 
stalled sole sovereign of the sixteen square feet en- 
closed within the walls of a district school-house, 
some three or four miles from Peltonville; and, of 
course, she was no longer a child. She was very 
small, and very young, and there were many wise 
shakes of the head when she first assumed her responsi- 
bilities; but soon all acknowledged that she was so 
pretty-spoken, and so discreet withal, that she was 
fully competent to take charge of her dozen and a half 
abecedarians. And she was a miracle of a little 
teacher. The fat, shy ragamutlins that gathered around 
her knee advanced surprisingly in their primitive lore, 
and Lily Katy soon became the pet of the whole dis- 
trict. The Chifferings, living in the large white house, 
with three butternuts and a black cherry-tree in front ; 
the Beltons, a more intellectual but less wealthy family, 
occupying the low brown house at the foot of the hill ; 
and the Thompsons, a respectable family of widowed 
women-folks, on the cross-road around the cortier, all 
took her into especial favor. It was at the Chifferings’ 
however that Katy made her home; because they had 
a roomy house, roomy hearts, and three bouncing, 
good-natured daughters, (the two sons of course had 
no influence in the case,) who would have served the 
little school-mistress on their knees, if a glance of her 
sweet blue eyes had but bidden them. 

Before many weeks passed Katy had become a 
mighty queen, with every family within two miles of 
her seat of government for dutiful subjects. But this 
was not all,—her fame had spread into the neighbor- 
ing districts. 

One night, on returning from school, Katy observed 
a horse tied to one of the butternuts in front of Mr. 
Chiffering’s, cropping the fresh grass very lazily, as 
though it was no new thing to him, and only resorted 
to by way of killing time. ‘‘ So-ho!” thought the little 
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lady, “‘ company !” and then she smoothed the folds of 
her dress, and peeped over her shoulder to see that the 
flaxen ringlets were doing no discredit to their dainty 
resting-place ; for there was something about the sleek 
steed and his belongings that spoke well for his master. 
** So-ho !” repeated the lady, with an arch smile, bend- 
ing her slight figure a very little, and peering away 
up among the apple-trees. ‘So-ho! master dandy! 
you are not usually on such intimate terms with the 
Chifferings, I dare say.” And there, sure enough, 
under the shadow of the old farmer’s favorite “ graft,” 
his heel kicking the turf most unmercifully, stood a 
slender, girlish-looking youth, almost as white as her- 
self, in earnest conference with the two broad- 
shouldered young Chifferings. But Katy had no more 
time for observation. She had just become visible to 
the inmates of the house, and she now found herself 
forcibly seized upon by her three friends, and borne 
away to the privacy of an upper bed-room; while all 
together proceeded to unfold an exceedingly rich 
budget of news. The pretty youth in the orchard was 
Arthur Truesdail, son of old Farmer Truesdail, of 
Crow Hill; but his errand was the important matter. 
There was a beautiful piece of woodland within his 
father’s domain, and this was destined to be the scene 
of a grand pic-nic, to which all the young people for 
six miles round would be invited. Arthur was a col- 
lege boy, just come home to spend his summer vaca- 
tion, and, of course, (in spite of beaver and broad- 
cloth,) the delle of the neighborhood. And very bedle- 
like, indeed, looked the girlish youth, there beneath 
the apple-trees, with the bright curls peeping from be- 
neath his cap of purple velvet, and his white hand 
coquetting with Robert Chiffering’s awkward mastiff. 
There was a roguish twinkle in the eye of Lily Katy, 
as she watched him from the window; but it was the 
only expression she gave to any opinion she might 
have formed of the delicate youth on whom her friends 
were expending their eloquence. 

‘“* And it is all got up for your sake,” was the con- 
cluding point of Miss Amanda Chiffering’s discourse ; 
*‘ they want to get acquainted with you.” 

However bright Lily Katy’s eyes might be, and 
however freely she might use them, she was neither 
vanity nor amusement-proof; and while her little 
heart went pit-a-pat at thought of the honor done her, 
her head was nearly turned with its anticipatory de- 
light. She, however, smoothed down her features 
enough to go through the formality of an introduction 
to the blue-eyed collegian, when Robert Chiffering 
brought him in to tea; but smiles were constantly 
gathering on her face, and her little fingers were most 
grievously afflicted with a tremor, that seemed to have 

its origin in her dancing eyes. 

How happy was Lily Katy when she went to her 
pillow that night! and how she wished that every body 
could know what a fine thing it is to be a school- 
mistress ! 

The day for the pic-nic came at last, though never 
a dame in Christendom watched “ boiling pot” as those 
hours ‘were watched. The day came, and it was a 
glorious one—a tithe too hot, may-be, but it would be 
only the more delightful in the woods, with the breezes 


wandering about, cooling themselves on the fresh 
leaves, and the silver-voiced brook sending up its fresh 
breath with its music, to add to the attractions of the 
sylvan dining-room. 

The “ big team”—the springless wagon and span of 
fat plough-horses—stood before Farmer Chiffering’s 
door, and Katy’s foot was resting on the round of the 
old kitchen chair, that was wont to perform the office 
of carriage-steps, when Arthur Truesdail’s buggy 
came whisking around the corner. There was a 
short, embarrassed conference, and then, notwith- 
standing a deal of amusingly sly hesitation on her part, 
Katy was transferred from the lumber-wagon to a 
more honored seat at the left hand of the fair-haired 
college youth. 

Oh! how Lily Katy was envied that morning! how 
simple-hearted, blush-colored damsels longed for just 
wisdom enough to be school-mistresses! and how 
Arthur, and Arthur’s new frock coat, and Arthur’s fine 
turn-out were admired and re-admired! But Katy 
was not the only object of envy. It was certainly no 
small honor to sit at the right hand of the pretty school- 
mistress ; and there was a provoking consciousness in 
the manner of young Truesdail, which invited rather 
than deprecated envy. Ah! Katy was beautiful! The 
folds of jaconet hung about her lily-o’the-valley figure 
like snow wreaths; and her small straw hat, with the 
bright cluster of opening rose-buds resting against its 
crown, just peeped over the flaxen curls enough to 
catch a glimpse of her sunny eyes, without over- 
shadowing them in the least. And then that most be- 
witchingly little hand, and the still more bewitchingly 
little foot, neatly cased in glove and gaiter! Arthur 
Truesdail had a very charming vision of a horseback 
ride every time he ventured to look down at the little, 
bird-like looking thing peeping from beneath the 
envious hem; and all for the sake of the half-minute 
that he might take that wicked brain-turner of a foot 
into his palm, while lifting its owner to the saddle. 
As the buggy rolled up to the front door of an immense 
red farm-house, that, but for its size, would certainly 
have been lost in the luxurious wilderness of lilac- 
bushes, and roses, and hollyhocks surrounding it, a 
young man broke from a bevy of red-cheeked girls 
that stood smiling in the doorway, and hurried to the 
gate to welcome Lily Katy. 

The school-mistress had only time to hear, ‘* My 
brother Philip,” and to smile and shake her curls to- 
ward a very serious-looking face, before she was 
lifted to the ground and led away to the group await- 
ing her; ‘‘my brother Philip” being left to care for 
the horse, while the collegian devoted himself to his 
pretty lady. 

““T wonder what makes him so melancholy-like 
this gay morning,” thought Katy, as her eye turned for 
a moment on Philip Truesdail ; and when he returned 
and joined the company that was to proceed across 
the fields to the woods, she again looked into his 
serious face with wonder. It was strange; and Katy, 
being too young to think of any of the common rea- 
sons (such as indigestion, for instance,) for serious 
faces, began to feel very kindly toward him, and to 





shape her sentiments and fashion her words with a 
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glance of thought toward him, whatever direction her 
eye might chance to take the while. And Philip 
seemed to appreciate her efforts, for he began to smile, 
and his blue eye grew beautifully dark while looking 
forth an answer to her bright words. It may be that 
Arthur appreciated them too, for he placed himself 
close beside her, and devoted himself to her so exclu- 
sively as to appropriate every word and glance. 

‘** You must distribute your attentions a little,” Katy 
heard the elder brother whisper to her cavalier, “ or 
you will offend everybody.” 

‘“* Confound everybody !” was the answer; “TI will 
speak to those I like, and leave the distributing to you. 
You can play the devoted to one as well as another, 
Phil; but this little lady likes me, and I like her, and 
we shall have it all our own way.” 

Saucy enough was the smile that flitted across Lily 
Katy’s face at the confident tone of the young colle- 
gian ; and a world of arch malice sparkled in her eyes 
when they again fell upon him. Arthur Truesdail 
paid dearly for that one speech; but, as his compla- 
cency evaporated, his gayety rose; and so the party 
should have given Lily Katy a vote of thanks. 

And “my brother Philip?” Why, he very nearly 
forgot his own cautionary advice, and scarcely lost 
sight of Katy through the day. Once, the school- 
mistress found herself beside him, away in the depths 
of the woods, with her feet resting on a rich carpet of 
golden moss; the flashy brook singing and chattering 
about nothing close before them, and the busy trees 
nodding and whispering above her head, as’ though 
they knew a great deal more than they chose to tell. 
She found herself there, but how she got there was the 
question ; and why she stood, and stood so eontentedly, 
when she knew that her host should be “ distributing 
his attentions.” 

Philip Truesdail was nearly ten years older than 
his brother; and no match for him in any respect, if 
the family or family’s friends were allowed to be the 
judges. There was a°womanly tenderness in his large 
blue eyes, but they received an entirely different ex- 
pression from the coal-black fringes shading them; so 
that only those on whom they had rested in compas- 
sion or affection read any thing there but good-natured 
indifference. His hair, too, was black; and his com- 
plexion, except a narrow strip belting the top of the 
forehead, was of a deep tan color, enriched by the 
healthful blood that had been denied his brother’s pale, 
girlish cheek. There was something in the manner 
of the serious young farmer so studiously watchful of 
her comfort and convenience, so entirely unselfish in 
its devotion, that irresistibly attracted the little lady; 
and his language seemed to her chosen from the books 
she read and loved the best. That was the reason 
why she did not propose returning to the rest of the 
party, when she found they had wandered so much 
farther than she had intended, and that was the reason 
that, when she heard approaching footsteps, she almost 
unconsciously led the way farther on; for voices 
always assume a different tone when they speak to 
more than one listener. Her quick eye, too, had read 
at a glance enough to interest her sympathies irrevo- 
cably on the side of Philip. During the ten minutes 





that she had spent in the house, she saw that his posi- 
tion in the family was by no means commensurate 
with his merits; and this discovery performed almost 
as great wonders for the unpretending farmer as the 
recital of his sufferings and “ hair-breadth ’scapes”’ did 
for the Moor, Othello. ‘Then he was so old, and so 
brotherly! Alas for Lily Katy! 

The day went like a sweet dream to the simple- 
hearted girl, and, when night came, she had much, 
very much, to remember, but only a little to tell. 

Katy went early to her school-house the next morn- 
ing, for the noisy gayety of the Chifferings seemed of 
a sudden distasteful to her; and she longed for the 
stillness of some kind of solitude. She was half way 
there, when a horse bounded from before the door, 
and dashed up the hill at a furious rate. Could Katy 
have been right? or was there a vision of yesterday 
yet in her eye? She thought the rider was Philip 
Truesdail. Wondering, and doubting, and guessing, 
and asserting within her own mind, the little school- 
mistress tripped onward, all the time watching the 
spot where the horseman disappeared against the sky. 
She reached the door, and laid her hand upon the 
latch, her .eye still resting upon the top of the hill, and 
there she stood, with her head leaned against the door- 
post, and her hands crossed on her bosom, until linsey- 
woolsey bare-feet and dinner-baskets peering in sight, 
reminded her that dreaming was not her whole busi- 
ness. Lily Katy’s task, however, looked dull to her 
that morning; her little people missed their accus- 
tomed smile; and she dropped herself into her big 
chair with a half-formed determination of betaking 
herself, with her troop of noisy tyroes, to green walls 
and blue roof—a second Plato. But what was that 
lying upon her desk? Surely none of her embryo 
philosophers could make up such a bouquet! There 
were bright young rose-buds, the slender green arms 
in which they had so long nestled still clasped about 
them, as though loath to give them up to an untried 
world, or striving to shield them from such robbers as 
the sun and the breezes ; and pansies, with their purple 
eyes full of sweet, loving thought; and the magic 
daisy, spreading abroad its tell-tale petals, as. though 
asking to be inquired of; the dark, glossy green of the 
myrtle threw into beautiful relief the snowy bells of 
the lily, her own cognominal; and many a delicate 
flowering thing peeped from beneath a sheltering leaf, 
or sat in state upon its own slender stem, like a queen 
upon her throne. 

Lily Katy took up the beautiful mystery very care- 
fully, and turned it over in her hands, and thrust the 
tips of her taper fingers beneath the leaves, to discover 
all they concealed, and wondered and guessed within 
herself, her lips all the time parted with a surprised 
smile, and a radiant light breaking from her blue eyes 
and spreading itself over her face. But why did her 
cheek crimson and her bosom palpitate? She was 
thinking over the Thompsons, and the Beltons, and 
her other friends, but was it that she believed her gift 
came from them? Ah no! Lily Katy made a great 
wonder of the matter even to herself; but there was 
something whispering her all the time the whole and 
exact truth. In peering among the stems she found a 
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slip of paper, with the words ‘‘ For THE LOVELY 
‘ Lity’” written upon it, in a round, fair hand, that 
Katy would have been delighted to transfer to her 
copy-books, and that she put carefully away between 
the leaves of her little morocco-covered Testament. 

“ The lovely Lily” said not a word to the Chiffer- 
ings of her mysterious bouquet; but it could not have 
been because she set too light a value on it; for never 
lingered life in flowers so long as in those. 

That pic-nic party was the beginning of a—friend- 
ship. Days and weeks passed away, and Philip 
Truesdail and the pretty school-mistress were to each 
other, as people said, ‘‘ like brother and sister.”’ And 
they said, too, that it was very kind of Phil to give so 
much of his time to Lily Katy, since his more showy 
brother had taken such a violent fancy to romping 
with Nell Chiffering; though, to be sure, he could not 
make up for the loss of Arthur. 

In large towns people are annoyed by convention- 
alism; in villages by gossip; but if you would be 
entirely free, if you would act on all occasions pre- 
cisely as you please, leave all ‘‘setthements’’ and go 
out where it is at least a good half mile from hearth- 
stone to hearth-stone. Phil Truesdail drove over to 
the school-house as often as he listed, and took Katy 
into his buggy, and nobody said a word about it, ex- 
cept ‘‘ what a good young man is Phil.” Sometimes 
he came on horseback, (the buggy being appropriated 
by his brother Arthur,) and then they sat in the school- 
house together, and read volumes of poetry, and, per- 
haps, talked poetry, until the moon came out; and 
then those moonlight walks! Nobody said a word 
about them, however. Certainly it was very kind in 
Philip Truesdail to devote himself so exclusively to 
Lily Katy: his presence saved the poor school-mis- 
tress many a wearisome hour. Oh, yes! kind, very— 
to himself. To him, this was a strangely sweet inter- 
course: he seemed to be living and moving in one of. 
those bewitching dreams that had haunted him since 
boyhood. Perhaps there never was a man who had 
reached his five-and:twentieth summer, preserving the 
singleness of heart, the simplicity of character, and the 
guileless purity that marked this friend of Lily Katy. 
Born with an eye for seeing, and a heart for feeling, 
he had exercised both within the precincts of ‘‘ Crow 
Hill;” and so every plant was known and loved, 
every pebble had a familiar look to him, every ripple, 
every murmuring breeze, and every sweet feathered 
thing, spoke a language that he could perfectly under- 
stand. He gathered lessons of philosophy from the 
field, and poetry from the woodland; then he read of 
them in books, his own heart being the crucible in 
which the metal was tried, and appropriating only the 
pure gold. He found his companions and friends 
where he guided the plough and wielded the sickle; 

and it was seldom that he mingled with human beings, 
for there was something in their rude tones that jarred 
upon the refined harmony of his spirit. But there 
was no discord in the voice or sentiments. of Lily 
Katy ; for she had just begun life, and her nature was 
full of the romance of its morning. The chivalrous 
devotion of Philip Truesdail had a witchery about it, 
that, young as she was, she more than half suspected 





would one day be lost; and it was this single grain of 
worldly wisdom, mingling with the enthusiasm of 
girlish fourteen, that induced Lily Katy to shut her 
eyes resolutely upon every thing tending to break the 
charm. But yet, good and gentle as Katy was, there 
was a single vein of coquetry (innocent, pleasing co- 
quetry to any body but Philip Truesdail) about her, 
which originated many a shadow. 

Katy was in the garden at Crow Hill, (for old 
Farmer Truesdail had daughters whom the school- 
mistress sometimes visited,) and Philip, as usual, was 
beside her. He had platted a wreath, and she stood 
smilingly like a pet lamb, while he adjusted it among 
her light, silken curls; but when he picked, in a 
marked manner, a rose-bud, and, touching it to his 
lips, was about adding it to the fragrant tiara, she 
shook it gayly from her head and placed her foot upon 
it. 

“Nay, nay, cousin Phil,” (Katy always used the 
convenient prefix,) you will spoil my head-dress with 
these heavy additions; and 1 dare say you have mgde 
me look like a fright-crow—hav n’t you?” 

Katy did not note the expression—half of chagrin, 
half of involuntary pain—with which her companion 
turned to another topic; and neither did he note her 
hand soon after creeping down among the grass to re- 
cover the rejected symbol of what had never been 
spoken. 

Speedily passed the summer; the mellow autumn 
opened, and Philip Truesdail was no more the de- 
clared lover of his Lily than on the first day they met. 
But his tongue could have said little in comparison 
with what the fair maiden had been told a thousand 
times, in more eloquent language. And she understood 
it all, and thought it then sufficient. What need was 
there that Katy should grow wiser? 

They met for the last time on such terms—the pretty 
school-mistress, and her adopted cousin. 

* And you will go back to your gay village, and 
forget this place that you have made such a heaven to 
me, and perhaps laugh at the rude farmer that has 
dared to—to call you cousin, Katy?” 

Lily Katy shook her head. 

* You will take the light from my heart, Katy, 
when you go away; and there will be no melodious 
sound for my ear, because your voice will be making 
music for others; and no sight to charm my eye, be- 
cause your eye will be away, and cannot look on to 
give it its coloring. Oh, Katy! I shall be doubly 
lonely when you are gone !” 

There was a dewiness in the young girl’s eye as 
she turned it upon the murmurer. 

‘* You will have the woods, Cousin Philip, and the 
brook that we have sat beside, and the lilies that you 
planted in the corner of the garden, because, you said, 
they were like me, and the rose-bushes that I helped 
you to trim, and the room where we have read so 
many beautiful things together, and all the places 
where we have been—yow will have them all. You 
should not complain, Cousin Philip.” 

‘And would you take any of them from me— 
would you have them yours, if you could, dear 
Katy?” 
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‘« Perhaps—perhaps—um !” and Katy looked up as 
mischievously as her quivering lip would let her. 

“IT would give you one for a remembrance, if you 
could take it away, but it would be a hard thing for 
me to spare more.” 

* And I do not need the remembrance, Cousin 
Philip; my memory never requires jogging where my 
friends are concerned. But let us change the subject, 
—we are getting mopish.” 

“Tt is our last evening, dear Katy—I have never 
troubled you by talking about myself much, but now—” 

* And do not now, Phil+pray do n’t.” 

‘‘Ts it such a very disagreeable subject, then?” 

‘No, no! it is too—I mean it is of course interest- 
ing, but—There will be time for all that, cousin, 
when you come to Peltonville.” 

‘And may I come, Katy?” inquired the young 
man, with a flashing eye, and holding back his breath 
to catch the answer. 

‘“*May you!” returned the little lady, laughing; 
‘** vou do not suppose we are so inhospitable as to shut 
the door upon our cousins. But maybe you will not 
wish to come, and in that case I shall not urge you— 
eh, Cousin Phil!” 

“God bless you, Katy! If I could only know that 
we shall meet as we part now !” 

A shadow passed over the clear young brow of Lily 
Katy; it must have been a foreboding of evil, for she 
replied almost mournfully, 

‘* People never meet as they part, Philip; and, for 
one, I wish there was no such thing as parting.” 

The young man’s eye brightened. 

“And would you be content at—where_you have 
spent the summer, dear Katy?” 

**T could not find a better place.” 

“And in such company ?” 

‘‘ Company makes places—nay, Cousin Phil, do not 
thank me too warmly. I have had a variety of com- 
pany, you know.” 

The young man turned away with an air of disap- 
pointment. 

** Come back, Philip, come back, and take that curl 
out of your lip; and, since you are bent on making 
me say silly things, first hear me. The company of 
my good cousin, Philip Truesdail, is all that would 
keep me from Peltonville. Are you satisfied ?” 

The young man seized the small hand that was 
raised to urge his return, and pressed it hastily to his 
lips, then dropped it by her side, and stood back a 
moment to look into her crimsoned face ; finally ad- 
vancing resolutely, he bent his lips to her ear, and 
whispered the few heart-warm words that came to 
them involuntarily. ; 

“Tam a little girl, only a little girl—you must not 
talk to me so, Cousin Phil,” stammered Katy; ‘when 
Iam older—” . 

“Will you love me then, dear Katy ?” 

‘TT do not know. Don’t get angry again, Philip! 
don’t! T love you now—with all my heart—and will 
forever and ever. Now make the most of that, and 
let go my hand, for I must go into the house this very 
minute.” 

Young Truesdail would have been better pleased 

6* 





had the little lady spoken less pettishly ; and he re- 
signed the hand, and turned homeward, with an air 
that made Lily Katy exceedingly sorry for what she 
began now to consider her folly. She looked it all 
in her sweet, childish face, as she placed her hand 
gently within his, and whispered, ‘‘I will stay as long 
as you wish, Philip.” 

The face of the young farmer lighted up with joy; 
for the first time, he drew the simple girl to his heart; 
for the first time, their lips met, and then they sat 
down on the mossed bank together, and spent two 
golden hours as hours were never spent by them be- 
fore. When the moon went down, hand in hand 
they proceeded homeward, and parted on the door- 
stone of the Chifferings, with vows of everlasting 
changelessness. 

Lily Katy awoke next morning with a confused re- 
collection of mingled pleasure and mortification, for 
which she could not at first account. But in the next 
moment a crimson blush overspread her face, and she 
nestled down, and closed her eyes, feigning sleep, for 
the sake of being left to her own thoughts. That she 
was happy could not be denied; but with her sense 
of happiness came the mortifying suspicion that she 
had been won too easily. So there she lay, her pretty 
face half buried in the pillow, and the other half 
covered by her small hand, and resolved in her mind 
every word that had been uttered on the previous 
evening, until she satisfied herself that she had acted a 
very unmaidenly part; and, moreover, that Philip 
Truesdail ought to be punished for leading her into 
such folly. How dignified she would be when she 
next met him! 

During this summer, so important to Lily Katy, Mr. 
Follansbe’s devotion to his country had been rewarded 
by the gift of the office of county clerk; and it was 
thought that his salary, united with his lady’s economy, 
would be sufficient for the support of his family. But 
the accession of the needful was nothing in compari- 
son with the accession of consequence. Now the 
Follansbes were invited everywhere, and every body 
was proud of their acquaintance ; and Lily Katy was 
too beautiful not to receive a due share of this newly 
awakened homage. But did the little belle forget her 
farmer lover? Not she. Nota buggy-wagon stopped 
at her father’s door but her heart fluttered like a newly 
caged bird; but it was a fortnight, a long, long fort- 
night, before the right buggy made its appearance. 
Katy saw it from an upper window, and clapped her 
little hands with delight. In a moment she was called 
down, but she must needs wait to dissipate the tell- 
tale blushes, and send the smiles back from her face 
to her heart; and she must not tremble, not in the 
least, for she had resolved on behaving with a great 
deal of propriety this time. 

While Katy stood before her glass, smoothing down 
her features to a proper degree of demureness, Philip 
Truesdail sat bolt upright in the room below, almost 
dreading to hear the well-known sound of her foot ; 
wondering how he could have been so foolish as to 
stake his happiness on such a desperate throw, and 
resolving to tell the child at once that he considered 
her in no wise bound by*words her generosity might 
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have prompted her to utter at a moment when she had 
no. time for thought. 

With such reflections on either side, is it strange 
that they met coldly? that misunderstanding followed 
misunderstanding? that Katy was unreasonably exact- 
ing, though every word she uttered warred against her 
heart? and that Philip Truesdail was generous and 
self-denying, as he had always been, and disdained to 
follow up any advantage he might have gained on that 


memorable moonlight evening? Five minutes of en-. 


tire confidence on both sides would have set all right; 
but a word unspoken often causes a life-estrangement. 
And so, is it strange that Philip Truesdail and Lily 
Katy parted that night forever ? 

“‘ Forever—forever !” sobbed the poor girl, as she 
flung herself on the sofa, even before the echo of her 
light, merry laugh had died on the air. 

It was years before that mocking laugh died in the 
ears of Philip Truesdail. 

‘“‘ Forever—forever !”’ repeated Lily Katy, and then 
she promised herself that it would not be so; he would 
come back—she knew Philip Truesdail too well to 
believe he would leave her to such misery—he was 
so kind, so considerate, so true-hearted, and so for- 
giving—then a fresh burst of tears interrupted her com- 
forting reflections. 

The next morning, Lily Katy could not forbear tell- 
ing her mother how miserable she was; but all the 
consolation she received was commendation for the 
good sense both evinced in parting so amicably. And 
so Katy had her trials to bear all alone. How she 
watched for that little buggy till the snow came! and 
then, how she sat by the window, and looked along 
the road, and wondered if she should know Philip 
Truesdail from the top of the hill in his winter dress. 
But no Philip Truesdail came, and spring found Lily 
Katy still watching. By this time, the fra: ile child 
had shot up into a tall, womanly looking maiden, and 
there were but few that called her Lily Katy now. It 
would have required a very superb lily to bear any 
resemblance to the blooming, beautiful Catharine 
Follansbe. But the lady’s heart went back, like the 
dove, to it resting place; and, though fast entering on 
her belle-ship, she would have given worlds, had 
worlds been in her gift, to have lived over again her 
fourteenth summer. Still, however, she believed that 
Philip Truesdail would return; but return he never 
did. 

Years passed, and Mr. Follansbe rose from a county 
officer-holder to the state legislature, and from a legis- 
lator to a representative; and simple Lily Katy was 
merged in the elegant and fashionable Miss Follansbe. 
And was Philip Truesdail remembered still? Per- 
haps. Those soft blue eyes flashed now with pride 
and spirit, the delicate lip curled sometimes with 
scorn, and the beautifully curved neck arched itself 
like that of a tropical bird conscious of its own match- 
less charms; even the voice, with its smooth, mea- 
sured cadences, sounded not like the low warbling 
tones of Lily Katy; and, in place of simplicity and 
artless sentiment, came words of wit and sometimes 
of wisdom, Did this elegant creature, delicate and 
fastidious as she was, ever give a thought to the sober- 


faced farmer jogging after his plough behind the red 
farm-house on Crow Hill? and was that the reason 
why she turned so coldly from her crowd of suitors, © 
and called herself still heart-whole?, No! She never 
thought of the rude farmer, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, but there was away in her heart of 
hearts an ideal image that always stole away the point 
from any arrow that the winged god might send 
thither. This image was originally that of Philip 
Truesdail; but she had so renewed and moulded it 
over, that it now bore no resemblance to its former 
self. Who could have believed that the gay, heartless 
Miss Follansbe was cherishing a deathless affection? 
Who would believe that half the world are doing so, 
even while they laugh at truth and faith? 

Miss Follansbe was entering on her four-and- 
twentieth spring (last spring it was) when she went 
to spend the green season at her old home of Pelton- 
ville. Her smile was eagerly courted, and a nod, 
even, was considered worth a deal of scrambling ; 
but still people had their remarks to make. The 
milliner, the grocer, and the tavern-keeper’s wife, all 
said she had grown shamefully aristocratic; and old 
Mrs. Hudson winked her little black eyes very mean- 
ingly as she intimated to every body that she had seen 
the time when the Follansbes were no better than their 
neighbors. But the proud lady minded none of these 
things; the deeper the murmurs, the more cause she 
gave for murmuring. She had been at Peltonville but 
a few weeks, when she began to feel an earnest de- 
sire to visit the scene of her first and only school- 
teaching. She had not seen it since the bright autumn 
day on which she left—and why? She could have 
told why, but no one else would have dreamed it. 
Now she would see if the little sacred spot she had 
cherished in memory were the same, and she went. 
She recollected perfectly well that the old school- 
house was small and dirty, and of a weather-painted 
brown; but she could scarce believe. it could have 
been so small, and so dirty, and so brown, ten years 
before. As for the children, she was confident that 
she had never watched over and loved such il-llooking 
ragamuffins as they were. And certainly there could 
have been no resemblance between the awkward, 
narrow-browed, square-shouldered country girl, with 
the shrill tenor voice, that occupied the chair, and her 
former self. But the dingle behind the school-house ! 
the dear old woods that pictured themselves on her 
inward eye just as she had left them!—ah! change 
had been there. Nota tree was standing. Was ita 
tear that trembled on the dark lashes of Miss Follans- 
be? If so, it stood there but a moment, though she 
did not smile till she had left the school-house behind 
the hill. The young Chiflerings were married, and 
the old people lived with their eldest son; the Beltons 
had moved away, and the Thompsons were dead, 
except an old woman that went out sewing by the 
day. Miss Follansbe went on, and without any settled 
purpose she directed the driver to Crow Hill. Per- 
haps she would go past—perhaps she would call. 
She had heard that the old people were dead, and the 
place was in the possession of Philip Truesdail and 





one unmarried sister. The lady’s heart beat most un- 
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mercifully against her boddice, as the red farm-house 
hove in sight, and she allowed her carriage to goa 
quarter of a mile beyond before she could muster 
courage to give the necessary order. Then the horses 
heads were turned, and, in a moment, she alighted at 
the door where she had first seen Philip Truesdail. 
But little change had been there; and slowly she 
walked up the narrow path between the rose-bushes, 
and tried to imagine herself Lily Katy, in the first fresh- 
ness of beautiful girlood. Lightly, and almost 
tmidly, she tapped at the door, then more heavily, 
and then she substituted her parasol for her knuckles, 
but no answer came. Raising the latch, she stepped 
over the threshold, and found herself in the well-re- 
membered parlor. There, nothing was changed, not 
even the position of a chair. The mantle-clock was 
ticking as of yore, and the old-fashioned vases stood 
on either side of it, with just such flowers in them as 
she had first received from Philip Truesdail. He had, 
of course, arranged them that morning, and Miss 
Follansbe blushed to find herself appropriating one of 
the prettiest; but she did fasten it in her boddice. 
She took a book from the table; it was the same she 
had read with him many a time, and there were 
traces of her own pencil on it, and, between the 
leaves, for a mark, a bit of riband that she recollected 
clipping one evening from her breast-knot. What 
would not the elegant lady have given to be simple 
Lily Katy once more. 

Satisfied that no one was in the house, Miss Follans- 
be proceeded to the garden. How came back every 
word that had been spoken there !—every look, every 
light pressure of the hand; much that she did not rightly 
receive at the time, and much more that she did not 
rightly comprehend. And Miss Follansbe wished 
that she had been born in that neighborhood, and 
never ‘‘looked beyond the visual line that girt it 
round.” But still her lip remained firm and her eye 
unmoistened till she came to the little cluster of lilies, 
carefully weeded and that morning watered, that Philip 
Truesdail had planted there because they looked like 
her, while she stood by, and, laughingly, tried to lift 
the spade, that seemed such a toy in his hands. Then 
her calmness gave way, her dignity all was gone; 
and Miss Follansbe leaned against the cherry-tree, by 
which she stood, and wept as she had scarce done 
since childhood. A rustling of the leaves startled her, 
and she wiped the traces of tears from her face, and 
turned with her usual self-posseased air to the intruder. 
A dark-complexioned woman, with her hair blown 
over her face, and a basket of cowslips on her arm, 
stood among the shrubbery, shading her eyes with her 
large bony hand, and peering earnestly down into the 
garden. This should not have been the sister of Philip 
Truesdail, but Miss Follansbe recognized her as such 
immediately, and half of her touching recollections 
were dissipated. The lady introduced herself at once, 
and then such a chattering, and such a wondering: 
Miss Truesdail insisted on blowing the horn to call 
her brother from the field; and, though the lady said 
nay, she said it so faintly that the signal was given. 
It would be saying too much for Miss Follansbe’s 
self-control not to own that her heart bounded, and 





her color went and came like a bashful school-girl’s 
at the prospect of meeting her early lover, face to 
face, after the lapse of ten years. And when Miss 
Truesdail exclaimed, ‘There he comes!” it was 
some minutes before she ventured to turn her eyes in 
the direction designated. But when she did! Miss 
Follansbe could scarée credit the evidence of her 
senses; she cowld not suppress a smile. With an old 
torn straw hat in one hand, and the other supporting a 
hoe upon the shoulder of his striped frock, his figure 
stooping, and his eye fixed upon the ground, walked 
the man that Miss Truesdail had called her brother. 
He might have been mistaken for her father, and she 
was any thing but youthful. Miss Follansbe thought 
of the flowers in the parlor, and the carefully trimmed 
shrubbery, and tried to argue herself into receiving 
her old lover as what he really was, rather than as 
what he appeared. He started when he heard the 
lady’s name, and a quick flush passed over his face, 
but it was gone in a moment, and he sat down ata 
respectful distance, and conversed calmly and sensi- 
bly, without apparently once remembering that they 
had ever met before. And a stranger would have 
thought they never had, till Miss Truesdail made men- 
tion of the fact. 

* You wouldn’t have known Miss Follansbe, 
Philip ?” 

The man loooked up. 

‘She is very much changed.” 

“There isn’t much left like Lily Katy,” pursued 
the spinster, unconscious of the recollections she was 
awakening. 

Her auditors were both silent. 

‘* But Philip is quite the same—some people never 
do change—I don’t see as he is altered in the least 
from what he was ten years ago—do you, Miss Fol- 
lansbe ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” echoed Miss Follansbe, with a 
demure look which might be attributed either to the 
command she had obtained over the muscles of her 
face, or to a strange absence of mind. 

There was a proud flash in Philip Truesdail’s eye, 
as he turned it for the first time full on the metamor- 
phosed school-mistress. 

‘* Nay, lady,” he answered, “‘ even your system, the 
rules that govern you in the gay world, require not 
this sacrifice of truth. Say that I am changed. Why 
should I not be, as well as yourself? My shoulders 
are bent, my hair is grizzled, my features are sharp, 
and there are wrinkles on my forehead ; but that is not 
all—I am changed more than that, and from this hour 
more than ever. But these are trifling things to you, 
Miss Follansbe.” 

It was strange with what ease Philip Truesdail 
turned to other subjects, and with what fluency he 
conversed, preventing the possibility of his sister’s in- 
troducing topics more personal. In a_ half hour 
Miss Follansbe was handed into her carriage by the 
bachelor farmer; and, while she leaned her head on 
her hand, and mused over the strange inconsistency 
of her own character, Philip Truesdail went whistling 
back to his labor. Neither was happy and neither 
was sad; both were in a state of discomfort. They 
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had been awakened from a long cherished dream, and 
the last spark of romance was extinguished in the 
bosoms of both. 

. Philip Truesdail was married last week to a widow, 
celebrated for making good butter and cheese, and 
taking snuff immoderately, and having every thing her 
own way. 





The last that I heard from Miss Follansbe, she was 
flourishing at Saratoga, said to be smiling most com- 
placently on the suit of a rich Southron, whom she 
last year rejected with contempt. 

“ Ste transit gloria mundi!” being, my dear reader, 
if not quite apropos, the only Latin known to yours, 
with every wish to please, Fanny ForESTER. 





SONNETS. 





BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 





Brama assai, poco spera, nicute chiede. Tasso. 


I. 


THE rain-drops patter on the casement still, 
So hushed the room each faint watch-tick I hear, 
The crackling of the embers seems to fill 
This brooding quiet with an accent clear: 
I’ve looked awhile upon the gifted page, 
Glanced at the dingy roofs and leaden sky, 
Or paced the floor my mind to disengage, 
Chiding the languid hours as they fly ; 
In vain! The thought of thee bemasters all, 
Now waking joy, and now a dark surmise, 
As memory spreads her banquet or her pall, 
And bids me hopeless sink or gladsome rise : 
On what bright wings these lonely hours would flee, 
Dared I but feel that thou hast thought of me! 


Il. 


Ah! do not thou upbraid me with romance, 
Long from coarse men I’ve gently borne the sneer, 
But all too fresh thy smile and clear thy glance, 
Coldly to mock what faithful souls hold dear ; 
O, by thy woman’s nature, still refuse 
Allegiance to a dim and barren creed; 
Let faith heroic woo thee yet to choose 
Pleasures that rich and true emotions breed : 
From thy dear presence let me never bear 
The bitter self-distrust that others wake, 
Wearing hope’s guise, O echo not despair,— 
But trust love’s dream for loye’s own precious sake ! 
If all ideal my existence be, 
It boasts one fact—devotion unto thee! 





Ill, 


Thou askest how appeared the fair array 

In which was decked thy person yesternight,— 
Palmyra’s queen, in her most palmy day, 

Was ne’er a sweeter marvel to the sight; 
Yet, loved one, costly garments only speak 

Of Fashion’s temple and the world’s vain eyes, 
Dearer to me the blush upon thy cheek 

Than all the grace that in such triumph lies; 
Cold seems the guise assumed to please the throng, 

For simplest robe doth ever most adorn, 
Familiar aspects unto love belong, 

And diadems to her are crowns of thorn; 
A priceless garb befits thee—yet more dear 
Is that in which I feel thee frankly near! 


IV. 


O for a castle on a woodland height! 
High mountains round, and a pure stream below, 
Within all charms that tasteful hours invite, 
Wise books of poesy and music’s flow ;— 
A grassy lawn through which to course our steeds, 
A gothic chapel in seclusion reared, 
Where we could solace find for holiest needs, 
And grow by mutual rites the more endeared : 
How such captivity alone with thee 
Would lift to Paradise each passing day ! 
Then all revealed my patient love would be, 
And thou couldst not a full response delay. 
A kindred life would be our own at last, 
To end with joy the self-denying past! 





TO THE 


I WILL not say what it hath cost, 
This bosom’s throbbing pulse to still; 
To calm the surge of passion, cross’d, 
And feeling subject bring to will: 
It were all vain in me to tell— 
As thou to hear—the agony 
Of the fierce struggle, ere the spell 
Were broken, and the captive free. 


I will not grieve thy gentle heart, 
To tell thee of the burning tears 
The “strong man” e’en will shed to part 
With all the cherished hopes of years : 
How hard the task, ah! none may deem, 
Its bitterness who hath not proved— 
Passion to merge in cold ESTEEM, 
And but admire where once we LOvED ! 


UNFORGOTTEN ONE. 


But it is done !—and thou art now 
A being worshiped from afar, 
To whom I breathe devotion’s vow, 
As unto some fair, distant star, 
Whose radiance, streaming from the sky, 
In every heart enchantment wakes— 
Yet, holding on its pathway high, 
Gives back no love for all it takes! 


Thou art the fair embodiment, 

To me, of holy Truth and Love; 
A seraph blest, I deem thee, sent 

To lure me up to worlds above: 
My better angel, there art thou; 

And still, in holiest thought, to thee 
I breathe devotion’s purest vow, 


At the lone shrine of Memory! L. J. Cis. 








A TALE OF ROME. 





BY M. G. QUINCY. 





CHAPTER I. 
Vain dream ! degraded Rome! thy name is o’er. 
Once lost, thy spirit shall revive no more. Hemans. 


Tue house, or rather palace, of the patrician Byr- 
rhus stood upon Mount Aventinus. It was a princely 
building. Its noble and just proportions satisfied the 
eye, and absolute perfection seemed to have been 
attained in the Corinthian pillars, wrought by Grecian 
artists. Its situation, too, was happily chosen. To 
the north lay the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, and a 
group, such as the eye may never again rest upon, 
presented itself to the lover of architectural skill, in 
the Amphitheatre of Vespasian, the Augustine Palace, 
the Temples of Jupiter Stator and Olympus, the dome 
of the Pantheon, and, towering above all, the columns 
of Trajan and Antonine. On the west the Tiber 
pursued its way to the sea, winding, now amidst 
charming pleasure-grounds, now among temples and 
palaces, and now beside frowning battlements and 
the field of Mars. To the east and south rose the 
city wall, stern and forbidding, yet in pleasing con- 
trast with the villas just beyond, peeping out amidst 
the foliage of orange groves and olives. 

Hither, during the short and uncertain twilight of 
summer, the noble Quintus Sertorius, followed by a 
single attendant, pursued his way with hasty steps. 
His head was bent, his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
he was evidently suffering from a weight of care, 
which he had long struggled vainly to shake off. He 
was roused by the voice of his slave exclaiming— 
“This way! this way, my master! You, who carry 
night on your face, must see with the eyes of others. 
It’s just so,’ he added, drawing closer to his master, 
“it’s just so with all the patricians. Not a single 
happy face have I seen amung them since I came 
back to Rome. All are changed!” 

“Tt is as you say, Parmenio. All are changed, and 
none more so than myself. I am the only one who 
can in the most remote degree claim kindred with 
the Antonines. All have perished by the command 
of Commodus. I am a solitary man, save the two 
friends who dwell, or should dwell, on yonder mount. 
Away from them I have no solace but a good con- 
Science, their memory, and your own aflectionate 
care.” 

As they ascended the marble steps they remarked 
with uneasiness the extreme quiet. The bustle and 
activity, which usually gave intimation of the great 
numbers belonging there, had given place to a still- 
ness like that of death. For a moment the slave 
hesitated, and then knocked so violently as to startle 
the slumbering echoes in the vast mansion. 

“Who knocks?” 

“ Quintus Sertorius, and his slave; open.” 





The bolts were instantly withdrawn, and the heavy 
gate creaked on its hinges. The patrician entered, and 
paused to survey the apartment. The farther end was 
filled with books, the records of patriotic services ren- 
dered by a long and illustrious line. Upon the right, 
and in their order, stood the ancestral statues, some 
rudely carved and exhibiting marks of age, and others 
exquisitely finished, and fresh as if just from the hands 
of the sculptor. Opposite, arranged with care and 
taste, were masses of plate, specimens of many suc- 
ceeding ages, from the cup which might have been 
raised to the lips of Orpheus, or found*place on the 
banqueting board of Hercules, to the superb, but 
effeminate table service, the style of which marked 
the degeneracy and decline of Rome. 

‘** But,” said Sertorius, as he turned away, “ but, 
most worthy janitor, where is your chain?” 

“ There!” answered he, pointing to the hearth, 
around which were gathered the cherished lares. 

“ Ah! I see. Your head shorn, too! and the hat! 
I congratulate you. But your dog is confined; does 
he not deserve also to taste the sweets of freedom ?” 

‘“‘ A good and faithful dog he has been to me, but he 
grows fierce. I doubt if he did not scent blood upon 
the prefect the other day, for he flew at him as if he 
had been a beast. Though that, indeed, was no won- 
der, seeing he, like the emperor his master, is more 
than half brute.” 

“‘ Have a care!” said the noble, as he turned away, 
‘have a care! Such thoughts are scarce safe in one’s 
own bosom.” 

He was ushered into a suit of rooms furnished with 
every thing which could gratify a luxurious and re- 
fined taste. The lamps, fed with scented oil, poured 
a flood of light through the apartment, mellow as that 
of an autumn sunset, yet so clear, that it brought out 
every shade of color and beauty of statuary. In this, 
the figures on the arches and painted roof seemed im- 
bued with life, and the gorgeous triumph of A@milius 
brought to memory an age of heroic deeds. The 
snowy garb of the spectators and the decorated 
temples, the statues and pictures, the rich armor, the 
rare goblets, the sacrificial victims, the weeping train 
of illustrious captives, and the victor himself, with 
purple garland and the envied laurel-branch, awakened 
every chivalrous feeling in the breast of Sertorius. 
The floor seemed like a sheet of water to reflect the 
hues, for it was formed of marbles and pebbles of the 
same colors, and edged with pure, white Parian, so 
that it seemed as if a breeze had stirred the flood, and 
blended and distorted the imperfect forms. The walls, 
encrusted with the far-famed Carystian marble, seemed 
to have caught their tint from the green ocean, and the 
mirrors of gold and silver, set with gems from the 
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distant Orient, gleamed restlessly, even in that soft 
and quiet light. The wide and lofty doorways were 
shaded by Babylonian drapery, rivaling the gay tints 
of summer, and mingling its folds with the doubly 
dyed Tyrian purple. In the centre stood a finely con- 
ceived and finished Venus, wrought, as was supposed, 
beneath the eye of Phidias. So symmetrical was the 
figure, so graceful the curves of the delicately rounded 
arms, the exquisite neck and shoulders, the well turned 
head, so spirited was the attitude, so perfect the ex- 
pression of wonder and admiration with which she 
apparently regarded her position, that she impressed 
the beholder rather as the original than a semblance, 
and one deemed her truly to have just risen from her 
fitting birth-place in the fleecy and sparkling foam. 
Around the whole floated a soothing fragrance, from 
odorous woods burning in a porphyry censer, and 
flowers lavishly distributed in vases of transparent 
glass. 

Scarcely had the guest looked around him when 
Byrrhus appeared with his daughter. In form and 
features, as well as in heart and mind, he was a Ro- 
man of the republic; and his entire head, without the 
alteration of a lineament, would have well served as 
amodel. His dress was plain, and it was only in the 
shoe, the crescent of which’was bordered with jewels, 
and in the gems that glittered on his fingers, that he 
exhibited any trace of the effeminacy of his country- 
men. 

The lady was quite young, and possessed more of 
the soft beauty of her mother, than the classic and 
severe outline of her father. Her hair, unlike the 
fashion of the period, was bound about her head with 
a bandeau of diamonds, and then, after being twisted 
together at the back, was allowed to fall in masses 
of wavy curls. Her embroidered robe, drawn loosely 
about the neck, and fastened on the left shoulder by a 
circle of emeralds, fell in ample folds to her feet, 
where it terminated in a deep border of purple, and 
her girdle, woven with a weft of gold, was knotted 
carelessly about her waist. Her slippers were wrought 
with pearls, which gleamed out like a cluster of blos- 
soms, snowy, but that a faint blush lingered in their 
heart. 

‘“ Welcome, Sertorius! Welcome to our new 
home !” : 

A grasp of the father’s hand, and a kiss on the fore- 
head of the daughter, answered the salutation. 

* Why did you not come before, Sertorius?” asked 
Caia. 

“Tshouid rather ask, why come you now? Only 
to see Rome in ruins. Not the outward Rome, her 
temples and porticos—the mind that made her what 
she was. But come, let us withdraw into Caia’s apart- 
ment. We are too much exposed.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered she, drawing aside the cur- 
tain. ‘I wish to show you, Sertorius, the cage my 
father has fitted up for his poor bird. ‘Look at these 
walls ; did you ever see any thing more beautiful than 
the ivory that adorns them? And this painting; have 
you often seen a better? We purchased ‘it for an 
Apelles, but, admirable as it is, I doubt its origin. And 
here is the last gift I have received. This vase. It 





came from Diospolis. It is of glass, and these figures 
are colored in some mysterious way. I should hardly 
wéary of them a long time, for they change with every 
motion. But yet, were it not from my father, I should 
scarce prize it in the universal desolation.” 

“If Caia has finished showing her treasures, let us 
gather about this window. Sit you there, Sertorius ; 
and, Caia, rest at my feet. The breeze from the Tiber 
is refreshing, and this moonlight night almost makes 
one forget the day. And now, Sertorius, tell us some- 
thing of your adventures in the East.” 

“Rather let me make some inquiries of you con- 
cerning Rome. Go you often to the Senate?” 

“But very seldom. My blood boils whenever I 
enter its hallowed precincts. The best and greatest of 
our senators have been massacred by Commodus. 
What now is the Roman Senate! The ancient purity 
of our lineage, our ancient integrity and generous 
courage lost, we have ceased to be a defence to the 
people, we turn with every caprice of the reigning 
monarch, applaud in words when in heart we execrate, 
and give, by our sanction, an appearance of legality 
to the most revolting crimes. Gladly would I lift my 
voice against our degradation, though it should then 
be, as I know it would, silenced forever. But what is 
one among so many, cowering, not beneath the despot 
alone, but the despot supported by the licentious and 
lawless Pretorians. They are the real tyrants of 
Rome. When a country entrusts her defence to others 
than her own citizens she is lost.” 

“Tt is said, too, that justice cannot be secured, ex- 
cept at an immense expense.” 

** Justice! Rome and her provinces have forgotten 
the word! Ah, I will tell you that which will arouse 
thy young blood, Sertorius, and make my own hand 
seek a weapon. I am a broken-hearted man. The 
ruin of my country is before me, and tyranny reigns 
triumphant about my domestic hearth. Yet more, the 
abandoned Cleander, the favorite of the emperor, has 
dared to ask the hand of my daughter.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Caia, starting up,‘ her form 
dilating, and the fire of an excited and indignant spirit 
flashing from her eyes—‘‘ Yes! the slave raised by 
Commodus, uncle I will not call him—raised because 
he was utterly destitute of ability and virtue, has asked 
me for his bride! Me! the grand-daughter of an 
emperor—me ! the daughter of a long line of ancestors 
of stainless fame and equal fortune! And, Sertorius,” 
she continued, her voice sinking to a husky whisper, 
‘* Commodus has granted that wretch’s suit.” 

“Calm yourself, Sertorius,” said Byrrhus. ‘Calm 
yourself to hear the rest. When the prefect came to 
bear her to that polluted palace, she fled, bare-footed 
and alone, through the dangerous streets of this capital, 
and sought refuge with her uncle, Pompeianus. Mean- 
time, I, and I blush to say it, stooped to deception to 
save her life and her honor. Since then I have scarce 
counted myself a Roman, but I shrank from plunging 
the dagger into the heart of my only child.” 

‘** How happens it that she is now at large ?” 

“ Commodus and Cleander believe her to be lan- 
guishing upon a sick bed. She visits me only by 
stealth, residing in the most retired part of her uncle’s 
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villa, and I pace with slow steps my lonely halls, and 
sigh sadly and vainly for the song of my persecuted 
daughter. When she does steal hither, it is of small 
avail, for both need.to receive, rather than give, con- 
solation. I tremble, too, for her safety. Our sentinels 
are posted—such as have given proof of fidelity— 
labor is suspended, and a deep quiet settles over our 
dwelling. People suppose us absent, and seldom 
altempt to intrude upon our privacy.” 

“You were right, noble Byrrhus, when you said I 
had come too soon. To witness such misery without 
the power to alleviate is bitter indeed. Me, has the 
tyrant robbed of every relative and every friend, but 
you and my betrothed. I came to wed her; may I 
now claim the right to assist in her protection ?” 

** Not now, Sertorius, it were death to both. Spies, 
from whose glance none can escape, beset us on every 
side. Not a word or act but is carried to Commodus, 
and suspicion is death. Draw not on yourself his eye. 
Live to protect, as far as possible, my daughter and 
your promised bride. There is no degradation in this, 
for if you die, you die not for Rome, but to gratify the 
avarice of a minister and the malice of a monarch.” 

The moments sped swiftly until the hour of parting 
came. The few slaves who were admitted to the 
secret gathered noiselessly round their mistress, and 
held, each, some part of her disguise. First, assuring 
herself of the safety of her dagger, she deposited in 
her girdle a heavy purse, and laced on the buskins of 
asenator. With his own hand her father threw about 
her an ample toga, and drew its folds over her head; 
then with an embrace of agony, which, though it ex- 
torted neither word nor groan, seemed to plough still 
deeper the furrows of his manly brow, he gave her to 
the care of her betrothed. 

‘‘ Guard her well, Sertorius, she is the idol of an old 
man’s heart.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tne grass that bids man mark the fleeting hour, 
And death’s own scythe would better own his power. 


Cowper. 


We must change the scene to the banqueting room 
of Commodus. It was in that part of the palace 
which he had himself rebuilt, and was designed for 
his more private orgies, when his guests were few. 
It was hung with cloth of gold, alternating with pur- 
ple tapestry, on which were embroidered his own 
scandalous achievements. The table was of solid 
gold, polished to mirror-like smoothness, and, together 
With its equipage of the same material, reflected and 
re-reflected the rays from the lamps, until they flashed 
and burned with dazzling and painful brilliancy. ‘The 
couches, formed of the precious metal, were covered 
with cushions filled with some downy stuff, and they, 
again, With violet-colored drapery, each one illustrat- 
ing some monstrous and dishonorable act. The couch 
of the emperor, at the curve of the segma, was sur- 
rounded by the insignia of royalty, to which he had 
added the lion’s skin and Herculean club. The side- 
tables were of various sizes and many patterns, ex- 
ecuted with the utmost care, for more than one artist 
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had paid the penalty of an unsuccessful effort with his 
life. Marble and porphyry finely sculptured supported 
goblets and vases of rock-crystal and jasper, wreathedy 
with gems, yet, yielding in beauty to the Falernian 
‘wine-cups, covered with grape vines of emeralds, and 
clusters of fruit formed of purple amethysts. The 
forms of Paulus and Hercules were multiplied through- 
out the apartment, and even occupied the places of the 
divinities upon the festal board. Musicians were 
stationed in a recess partly concealed by curtains, and 
gladiators, who had been matched with their monarch, 
waited but a signal to pollute the scene with their 
brutal strife. 

All was ready, but the lord of the revel had not yet 
appeared. On that day, before vast crowds of specta- 
tors, he had displayed, with no small satisfaction, his 
skill in archery. The largest and rarest animals, 
brought from their forest or desert haunts, at an ex- 
pense burdensome in the extreme to the Roman peo- 
ple, were laid dead on the arena. The swift-footed 
ostrich and the gentle giraffe, the majestic lion and 
graceful panther, alike, fell beneath his unerring darts. 
The venal populace applauded from necessity, but 
each man blushed that the emperor of the world had 
so far forgotten the dignity of his birth, and the duties 
of his station. 

He came at length robed in a lion’s skin of ex- 
traordinary size and beauty, and armed, like him of 
yore, with a brazen club. The guests were but six 
in number, and followed in triumphal procession, 
showering around him a profusion of gold stars, and 
declaring, in their excessive and stupid adulation, that 
the brightest gems of the blue heavens were fain to do 
him homage. With many repetitions of, “ Hail to 
the Roman Hercules,” they placed themselves at table, 
and poured a libation to his own image as a god. 

A dozen beautiful boys and as many girls were in 
attendance, concealing, beneath the ready servility of 
their station, the fear, hatred, and contempt, which by 
turns swelled their bosoms. Nor were the guests 
more at ease, and vainly they endeavored to forget the 
long train of their predecessors who had been sacri- 
ficed to their master’s capricious cruelty. 

Nor was the master himself in a mood to enjoy the 
splendor. A sense of degradation, the certainty that 
the good abhorred, while the base despised him, chafed 
and irritated him; the knowledge that he stood alone, 
exposed to the vengeance of a whole nation, which 
in a moment of phrensy might break the bounds of 
fear, lashed him to fury. His morose gloom was of 
fearful import. If any spoke he was interrupted with 
a bitter sneer; if he were silent, he received warning 
to amuse his monarch. The musicians were dispersed 
by a dart, which but narrowly missed its aim; the 
dancers and gladiators were called, only to be seat- 
tered in confusion; and, finally, a savage dismissal 
sent the pale, shivering guests in flight to their apart- 
ments. 

Commodus smiled grimly as they disappeared, and 
threw himself upon the cushions. Unwelcome 
thoughts forced themselves upon him, and he turned, 
for relief, to the insults he had heaped upon the senate. 
Apparently it was a pleasant theme, and, hour after 
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hour, he lay planning still deeper degradation for its 

members. But, weary of that, he began to number 

Pee victims. The task was difficult, and he called, 
Ho! slave, bring me my tablets.” 

The command was so unusual that he doubted if he 
had heard aright, but delay was dangerous, so, hastily 
snatching up a waxen table, and stylus that lay beside 
it, he hastened to the royal presence. 

For a few moments the emperor busied himself 
with the bloody catalogue, when, pushing aside the 
table, he again summoned the slave. Unfortunately, 
as he hurried past the lamp, he extinguished the flame. 
Commodus sternly ordered it relighted. In an agony 
of fear the trembling creature obeyed, and was just 
turning away, when a sword, wielded by his master, 
descended upon his head, and he lay lifeless upon the 
floor. A second call filled the room with attendants, 
who, with the carelessness acquired by habit, speedily 
removed all traces of the crime. 

Again the emperor lay down upon the luxurious 
cushions, and his ferocity seemed at first appeased by 
the blood he had just shed, when, suddenly, he re- 
collected that a distant connection of Marcus An- 
tonius, whom he had sacrificed to his hatred, had left 
a son, of whom he had not, for a long time, heard. 
Once more he called his’ slaves, and sending for the 
prefect, ordered him to seek Sertorius, to confiscate 
his fortune, to degrade him from his rank, and then to 
put him to death. With an evil look of exultation at 
this unexpected aecession to his treasures, the prefect 
departed, and, Commodus, after listening to his re- 
treating foosteps, fell asleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


Let him exert his brief authority, 
And lord it while he may.—Zschylus. 

A rapid walk brought the prefect and his myrmidons 
to the palace of Sertorius. It had been shut during his 
absence, and, though a few old servants who had 
escaped the massacre had hastily cuiected, it looked 
desolate and forbidding. The thundering knock and 
loud call startled the slumberers, and sent the blood 
back to the hearts of those who, drowsily gossiping in 
the spacious hall, kept watch for their lord. The 
prefect would brook no delay—the gate swung in- 
ward, and the frightened group, who could not, or 
would not answer his inquiries, were cut down at the 
entrance. 

Without further words, and with a celerity of habit, 
he examined the splendid mansion, noting its various 
treasures, which he already regarded as his own, fre- 
quently casting about him a scrutinizing gaze, lest any 
of his followers might be tempted to embezzle some 
trifle of the magnificent profusion. Their search was 
vain, for voice and step echoed and re-echoed through 
a building deserted by all, but themselves and the 
dead. 

Meantime, he whom they sought and his lovely 
charge were pursuing their way through the most un- 
frequented streets. They reached the bridge, passed 
it, and in a few minutes stood by the entrance to 
Pompeianus’ villa. 





With a sad adieu, they were just separating, when 
Parmenio, in breathless haste, caught the toga of his 
master. “Fly!” he cried. ‘The dogs are on your 
path! Your palace has been searched! your slaves 
murdered on the threshold! I conjure you, fly!” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Caia, ‘‘ My father was a 
true prophet. But come with me, my friends are ever 
welcome in my uncle’s home.” 

The patrician hesitated. The pride of the Roman 


and noble forbade the step, and he would have re- 


turned to face his pursuers, and revenge his slaves in 
his paternal mansion, but for the entreaties of Caia. 

** For my sake, Sertorius !” 

In her agitation the drapery had fallen from her 
head, her hair, loosed from its confinement, flooded 
her neck and shoulders with clustering curls, and, as 
her clasped hands and pleading look met his gaze, he 
was almost persuaded. Yet still he paused. 

‘Flight is not for the patrician, Caia. Shall the 
master shun the fate which the slave has met?” 

“Had you not rather revenge me? Then save 
yourself, for the time to accomplish it will surely 
come.” 

** Yes, Caia, I will both save and avenge you, and I 
will wait the time.” 

With a glance of fear and joy, Caia led the way 
through the villa, answering, occasionally, the chal- 
lenge of sentinels placed in expectation of her return, 
and finally, by a preconcerted signal, was admitted to 
the principal building. Pompeianus had not yet re 
tired, and, opening the door of the library, he came 
forward to welcome his niece. Long absence had 
erased from memory the features of Sertorius, and, 
thinking their secret was discovered, he started and 
turned pale. 

‘‘He who takes the one, takes the other also,’’ said 
Caia, smiling. “‘I have promised my betrothed con- 
cealment with you till pursuit is passed.” 

“Can this be Quintus Sertorius ?” exclaimed 
Pompeianus, saluting him. ‘‘ Your danger I can un- 
derstand without explanation, and the darkest nook, 
and best Falernian are at your service.” 

So saying, he took a lamp, and, motioning his guest 
to follow, led the way to a cell to which ingenuity her- 
self could scarce find an entrance. ‘ Here,” said he, 
‘** you may ge safe. None but those upon whom I can 
implicitly rely have seen you; and, with occasional 
visits from my niece, and the books I will bring, the 
time may not seem insupportably tedious.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Not soon the stormy flames expire, 
When hearts, contagious in their ire, 
Burst forth, like forests catching fire.—De Vere. 

A week passed, and Caia sat pale and care-worn in 
her chamber. She had now new causes for anxiety, 
and she looked up uneasily at every footfall, shuddered 
at each rustle of the breeze. She tried to sing but her 
voice died away; and her eye wandered vacantly 
over pages which often soothed and cheered. At 
length she distinguished her uncle’s step; it drew 
nearer, and she sprang forward to greet him. But 
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how did she shrink, appalled, from the earnest gaze, 
the slightly quivering lip, and the blanched. cheek, 
which betrayed the struggle between pride and grief. 

‘What has happened?” she asked, as soon as she 
could command her agitation enough to speak. 
‘“‘ What is it? Is my father in danger?” 

_ “Be composed, my niece, be composed,” he an- 
swered, drawing her to his bosom. 

“O,ITam! I will be! Only tell me; is it my fa- 
ther ?” 

“Your apprehensions are but too just. Yet calm 
yourself; he died nobly, and as became a Roman.” 

The young girl looked anxiously in his face, as if 
she did not understand his words, and then fell fainting 
at his feet. For many hours the good man watched 
beside her, with a troubled and throbbing heart. Gay 
and gallant sons had been born to him, but no daugh- 
ters graced his house, and, during his long guardianship 
of her, he had learned to love her even as his own 
child. : 

Consciousness returned, and with it a keen suscep- 
tibility to her loss; the fearful sense of loneliness, the 
wearying, wearing heart-ache, which comes only 
when the sole pillar to which its tendrils clung sud- 
denly falls, shattered to its base. 

While she lay thus, drooping and withering in that 
atomosphere of crime,a man of noble bearing, but 
clothed like the lowest citizen, mingled constantly 
with the crowd. He was a mysterious being, seem- 
ing to have no home or occupation. Now he was in 
the circus, now in the amphitheatre, now sitting by 
some old tomb, and now in the temple of the gods. 
Something of awe, an undefined fear, crept over those 
who listened to him. No house had been ruined, no 
palace was without its lord, but he knew the why 
and wherefore. ‘Friend,’ he would say, ‘here lived 
Aurelius; he was a relative of Mareus Antoninus. 
There lived Menonius; his wealth was wanted for 
the ‘prefect’s palace. Yonder lived a poor man, he 
had a daughter.” His witticisms were barbed and 
pointed; his jests, though seemingly light as air, were 
yet glittering as Damascus steel. There was deep 
meaning in the words he uttered, and they were well 
conned and remembered by those who heard them. 

Famine, occasioned by a monopoly of corn, created 
to enrich the minister, raged in the city, when, at the 
entrance of the circus, he met a noble, who, ruined 
by fines and confiscations, had been forced to obtain a 
precarious subsistence as a boatman. Observing the 
want pictured in his face, he asked, “‘ Friend, where 
are you going?” 

** 'To the circus.” 

“Ah, go! your wife wiil not starve the sooner.” 

The boatman turned, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are 
you?” 

‘A man, but yet, I say, go; your children will not 
starve the sooner.” 

‘* Ha! ha!” shouted the man, with the glare of a ma- 
niac; “ha! ha! Let us go, our wivds will not starve 
the sooner! Ha! ha! countrymen, let us go to the cir- 
cus, our children will not starve the sooner! Ha! ha!” 

The words fell on the ears of men writhing beneath 
injustice, and fired their minds with a burning thirst 
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for vengeance. A long, loud burst of applause; and 
then they rushed from the building, and with one pur- 
pose pressed toward the summer palace of Commodus. 
The sounds went echoing through the streets, and 
were thundered back from the surrounding hills. 
Men’s hearts leaped at the sound. Insults and injuries 
garnered in memory marshaled themselves for re- 
venge, and appealed to each breast with the tone of a 
trumpet. On came the dense mass, swelled every 
moment by some ruined and desperate man; on it 
came, terrible in the might of human energy, roused 
to phrenzy by innumerable wrongs. 

The deep roar of thousands of voices, demanding 
“The head of Cleander,” reached the prefect’s ear, 
but, even then, he smiled as he saw in prospective 
new treasures added to his already regal fortune, and 
confidently ordered a sally of his pretorians. The 
undisciplined multitude gave way on every side, and, 
retreating, were trodden down. But when they 
reached the city, the cavalry were assailed from the 
houses with darts and stones. The foot-guards 
espoused the side of the people, and, as the gleaming 
cohorts were in their turn driven back, the populace 
again raged madly around the palace. 

They were appeased. The prefect was executed 
on the spot, and he who in life had spread mourning 
and desolation, in death diffused universal joy. But 
one alone of the vast throng was restless and dis- 
satisfied. The mysterious being, who had come none 
knew how or whence, muttered, as he bent over the 
distorted features, ‘‘ It is but half done.” 

After that day he disappeared, and the most careful 
inquiry elicited no information respecting him. Most 
men thought him dead, but there were those who 
fancied they discovered his wasted form beneath the 
vestments of a priest. 

It might have been himself, or another equally 
haggard, who was seen in close conversation with 
Leetus, the last pretorian prefect. Long after the 
night had gathered round them her friendly shadows, 
they continued to pace the long alleys of the gardens, 
and, ever and anon, the face of the unknown being 
would work with some strong emotion, and his eyes 
gleam with a hidden fire. None knew the subject of 
discourse, whether it had or had not a connection 
with the guilty monarch; but certain it is that the 
temple of Concord was at the first dawn of the next 
morning filled with timid and trembling senators, 
called to ratify the e1ection of a new emperor. They 
suspected, not without some reason, that it was a de- 
vice of the tyrant to destroy them all, and fill their 
places with his own creatures. But when assured of 
his death, their acclamations resounded through the 
temple and were reverberated again and again from 
the lofty dome. 

The frugal, just, and intrepid Pertinax was master 
of the Roman world; and the whole people reveled 
in the confidence and security to which they had been 
so long strangers. Each hour bore to the new em- 
peror the music of grateful thanks, from the exile re- 
called from the far Oxus and Scandinavian snows ; 
from innocent prisoners released from the pestilential 
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atmosphere of noisome dungeons; from the mother, 
who again clasped her daughter ; from the artisan, re- 
joicing in the unexpected payment of public debts; and 
the once princely patricians restored to palaces long 
polluted by parasites and slaves. 

Nor did any share in the jubilee more largely ets 


they who were gathered together in that charming 
villa. Pompeianus again took his seat in the senate ; 
Caia and Sertorius were restored to their estates, and 
were, not long afterward, united with all the pomp 
and significant ceremonial of a Roman marriage in 
that age. 
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SUNSET ON A MOUNTAIN. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





A PARADISE of beauty in the light 

Pour’d by the sinking sun, the mountain glows 

In this soft summer evening: Dark and cool 

The shadow of the opposite hills is spread 

O’er the green valley, save where stretches down 
The edges of the golden robe thrown o’er 

The earthen monarch’s form. The little stream 
Winds sparkling there—the shaven meadows glow— 
The corn-fields glitter—gleams the kindled grain— 
Farm-house and barn cast far their ebon shapes, 
Whilst the sharp tip of the hay-barrack lies 

Upon the wreath’d roots of the midway pine 

On the steep mountain-side. But in the midst 

Of the sweet hollow, stand the village roofs, 
With the first shiftings of the twilight gray 

Upon their outlines. Onward slowly creeps 

The mighty shadow. No more shines the stream, 
Meadow and cornfield darken, and the grain 
Looks faded, till the hollow lurks in gloom. | 
Higher the shadow steals. The mountain’s foot 
Is blacken’d, but a glow of quivering tints 

Still plays upon its breast. Now light and gloom 
Divide the slope. Up, up the shadow creeps, 
Before it off the lustre seems to peel, 

Until along the top the golden stripe 

Fast dwindles toa narrow thread, and then, 

As breath glides from a mirror, melts away. 


Now as I roam the twisting cattle-path 
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Along its base, the cool air on my brow, 

I hear a ceaseless twitter running through 

The trees and bushes from the nestling birds, 
Blent with the long heav’d sighing of the pine, 
The buzz of insects on their skimming wings, 
And the deep-throated gurgle of the brook 

Down in the black ravine. A mingled voice 

The hollow too upsends ; low human talk— 

Shrill whistlings—tones of children at their play, 
The cow-bell tinkling in the meadow-grass, 

The quick, loud bellow echoing down the vale, 
The bleat—the barn-yard crow—the clattering wheel 
On the ear shaking; yea, so still the air, 

I hear the pleasant rustling of the scythe 

Cutting its keen way through the long, deep grass, 
And e’en the fitful stamping of yon horse 

| Standing within a corner of the rails 

Bounding his pasture. 





Back I trace my path. 
The twilight deepens. Shadowy, vast and grim 
The mountain looms, whilst on the western hills 
The darkness gathers in one mass of gloom, 
O’erhead the stars out-tremble, and the moon, 
Late cold and blind, is filling rich with light ; 
And, as the east grows duskier, shadows faint 
Are thrown upon the earth, till soft and sweet 
The moonlight bathes all nature in its pure 
And solemn joy. Oh, holy, holy, hour! 


HE OLD YEAR. 





BY WILLIAM 


H. C. HOSMER. 





Wat! wail! wail! 

Filling earth with the sound ; 
Alas! the Old Year 

‘ Lieth dead and discrown’d. 

Happy dreams, sunny joys, 

Pleasant thoughts that we cherished 
Were born while he ruled, 

And with him have they perished : 
A phantom, with scythe, 

And frail glass hurried by, 
Who palsied his limbs, 

And who curtained his eye. 


Croak! croak! croak! 
Outcalleth the crow, 

Perched on a tree-top, 
A prophet of wo. 

Black are his vestments, 
And vigil he keepeth 


Over the spot where 

The weary one sleepeth. 
Fled have bright schemes 

With the year that is gone, 
And pall o’er the coffin 

Of Love hath been drawn. 


Wail! wail! wail! 

The knell of the year, 
To children of dust, 

Telleth darkness is near ; 
That Beauty in vain 

Watcheth over her flower— 
That her march to the grave 

Gfoweth faster each hour. 
Wail! wail! wail! 

Filling earth with the sound ; 
Alas! the Old Year 

Lieth dead, and discrown’d. 
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SKETCHES OF THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


FRANCIS MARION.* 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





WE open this book as we would a romance. The 
name of Marion conjures up before us the forest 
camp, the moonlight march, the sudden attack, and 
all the incidents of that daring warfare, the story of 
which fascinated us when a boy. He was our first 
and favorite hero: we heard of him at our mother’s 
knee; and even now the Marion of those days holds 
a place in our imagination with King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. 

Yet there was nothing chivalric, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, about the Southern hero. His 
personal prowess was inconsiderable. He never 
slew a man in single combat. He was small in 
stature, hard in manners, cautious, scheming and 
taciturn. No act of knightly courtesy is recorded of 
him. But his achievements were so brilliant—they 
were performed with such apparently inadequate 
means—they followed each other in such rapid suc- 
cession—and they were begun in so disastrous a pe- 
riod, and exercised so astonishing an influence in 
arousing the South, that we gaze on his career as on 
that of some Paladin of old, suddenly raised up by 
enchantment, to discomfit all comers with his single 
arm. 

Francis Marion was of Huguenot descent. He was 
born in 1732, near Georgetown, South Carolina. As 
a child he was remarkably puny. But about the age 
of twelve a change came over his constitution. His 
health became good. He grew hardy in frame and 
restless in spirit. He went to sea, was nearly 
drowned, and on his return, at the solicitation of his 
mother, settled on a farm. 

For many years there were no indications of his 
future greatness. He followed the quiet life of men 
of his class, was respected, beloved and honored. 
But no one supposed that the name of Francis Ma- 
rion would ever become great in history. 

The Indian war of 1760 found him in this condition. 
The Cherokees, on the western frontier of the Caro- 
linas, had long been troublesome neighbors. They 
inhabited a luxuriant district, partly in the lower 
country and partly in the hilly region to the west, 


.Their villages were well built, their corn-fields in 


high cultivation. They were a bold and restless 


* The Life of Francis Marion. By W. Gilmore Sims. 
1 vol. 12mo0. New York, H. G. Langley, 1844. 
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nation, always doubtful allies, and ever ready to lift 
the tomahawk at the slightest provocation. On the 
present occasion they had taken up arms at the insti- 
gation of the French. As the only means of ensuring 
tranquillity in future, it was determined to break the 
heart of this proud people by penetrating to their most 
impregnable fastnesses, and laying the whole district 
waste with fire and sword. A strong force from the 
Canadas was despatched for this purpose to South 
Carolina. Marion joined this army as a lieutenant, 
and now first distinguished himself. After all the 
lower country had been devastated the troops ad- 
vanced to the higher grounds. But at the famous pass 
of Etchoee, a narrow valley between high hills, the 
bravest of the Cherokees had made a stand, resolved, 
with a spirit worthy of old Rome, to shed their last 
heart’s blood on this threshold of their nation. They 
occupied a strong position on the flank of the invading 
army. Before any progress could be made it became 
necessary to dislodge them, and a large corps was 
sent in advance for this purpose, preceded by a 
forlorn hope of thirty men. The command of this 
latter party was given to Marion. Their ascent 
was through a gloomy defile, flanked by impenetrable 
thickets, the very lurking places for a savage foe. 
Yet that gallant band went steadily forward. As the 
head of the column entered the defile, a savage yell 
was heard, as if from every bush around, and imme- 
diately a hundred muskets blazed on the assailants. 
Twenty-one fell. But their leader was unhurt. Like 
Washington he bore a charmed life. Waving his 
sword, he called on the few that remained to follow 
him, and dashing up the ascent, he was soon rein- 
forced by the advanced corps, which, stimulated by 
such heroism, followed close behind. The contest 
that ensued is to this hour spoken of with awe by the 
miserable remnant of that people. Never, perhaps, 
in the annals of Indian war was the carnage greater. 
For four hours the fight raged without intermission. 
The savages fought like men who cared not to survive 
a defeat. Driven by the bayonet again and again 
from their positions, they returned, like wounded 
lions, fiercer with agony and despair. But their 
heroism was of no avail. Discipline at length 
triumphed over untaught bravery. The Cherokees 
fled. Nor did they ever after rally. And their beau- 


tiful villages were laid in ashes. 
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BATTLE OF ETCHOEE. 





For fourteen years after this campaign Marion was 
oecupied on his farm. But he had acquired a reputation 
for skill and spirit, durjng his Indian campaign, which 
was not forgotten, and subsequently, when the storm 
of war began to darken the horizon, men turned to 
Marion with anxiety, as mariners at the crisis turn to 
the veteran pilot. In 1775, he was a member in the 
Provincial Congress of South Carolina, and was 
among the most active in procuring the vote com- 
mitting that colony to the Revolution. It was during 
a partial adjournment of this body that the news of 
the battle of Lexington reached Charleston by ex- 
press. Instantly the chivalric Carolinians took fire. 
The Congress was called together. Public spirit ran 
high. Two regiments of infantry and one of cavalry 
were raised. A million of money was voted. An 
act of association was passed, by which all persons 
were declared enemies of the state who should refuse 
to join in resisting by force of arms the aggressions of 
the king. 

In one of the new regiments Marion received a 


captain’s commission. His colonel was the celebrated | 


Moultrie. Already those gallant spirits were draw- 


ing together, who, at a later day, stood shoulder to | 
shoulder against the enemy, when others had yielded | 


to despair. 

One of the first acts of the enemy was to send an 
expedition against Charleston. On the 20th of June, 
1776, Sir Peter Parker, with nine ships of war, 


entered the harbor and began to bombard the fort on — 


Sullivan’s Island. This work had been hastily erected, 
with no pretensions to science: it was built of pal- 


metto logs, and mounted a few chance cannon. But | 


its defenders were no ordinary men. They were a 
high spirited race, indignant at many outrages, and full 
of the first fiery enthusiasm of the war. All that was 
dear to them hung on the issue of that day’s contest— 
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their homes, their honor, the smiles of their wives, 
the approval of their consciences. They had come 
there to conquer, or perish in the ruins of the fort. 
Such men are not easily to be overcome. For eleven 
hours they sustained the most tremendous cannonade 
recorded of the war, and not only sustained it, but re- 
| plied with a precision and effect that no militia, but 
| that of America, has ever shown. Two several 
| times the fire of the patriots was about to cease for 
| want of powder, but Marion, with a small force, 
: boarded an armed schooner, and obtained a supply, 
| which served until more was procured from the city. 
| And now the cannonade grew hottest. The coldest 
heart still warms at the recital of that hour. The 
field-officers themselves pointed the pieces. Not a 
man flinched from his gun. With cheers they ani- 
mated each other to the strife; and soon their terrible 
fire began to spread havoe through the enemy’s fleet. 
The cannonade on both sides now became furious. 
The heavens were darkened with the smoke of the 
conflict. 

It was then that a ball carried away the flag- 
| staff, and the ensign fell outside the fort on the ex- 
posed beach, but Serjeant Jasper, leaping over the 
ramparts, ran along the strand under a storm of shot, 
picked up the ensign, deliberately tied it to a sponge- 
staff, and then remounting the defences planted it 
again in the face of the foe. Such heroism, united 
' to such skill, was invincible. The enemy’s flag-ship 
was riddled like a target; and the slaughter of the 
crew surpasssed all former precedent in naval war- 
fare. His consort fared even worse. Later in the 
day one of his ships blew up. The anxious specta- 
tors, who crowded the wharves of the city, saw at 
length the fleet moving has‘ ily from the harbor. The 
Americans had conquered. And for three years 
_ South Carolina was left unmolested. 
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BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. 





The tide of war now rolled northward. It is a 
source of wonder to foreigners that the British army, 
with its splendid troops and magnificent appbdint- 
ments, did not conquer the raw levies of the colonists 
in the first year, or at least as soon as the enthusiasm 
that followed Bunker Hill had passed away. But, 
perhaps, no nation was ever served by worse gene- 
rals than England in our revolutionary war. Her 
commanders were not skillful, they were not even 
respectable; their acquirements and talents weré of 
the lowest grade. It is difficult to say whether Howe 
or his cousin the king was the most stupid man in 
Engiand. Burgoyne is remembered as a conceited 
writer of plays. Clinton was no genius. Corn- 
wallis, though of some ability, would never have 
made a noise except among small men. The imprac- 
ticability of the country was the excuse given by 
these generals for their reverses; yet what is genius 
but the capacity to overcome obstacles that foil com- 
mon men? Had Wolfe or Wellington commanded 
the British army after the battle of Long Island, we 
fear the war would have been finished in the second 
year. That the Revolution broke out in this reign of 
mediocrity we have always regarded as one of the 
means by which, under God, the liberties of this re- 
public were achieved. 

For three years, then, the war languished at the 
North. Washington could scarcely keep the field, so 
dispirited were his men, and so destitute of every 
necessary was the army. The brilliant achievement 
of Trenton, it will scarcely be believed hereafter, was 
performed by men whose bare feet marked the icy 
ground with blood. In that awful winter at Valley 
Forge it was no uncommon occurrence for an officer’s 
mess to want a dinner. Could the English and Ameri- 
can generals have changed places, the patriot forces 
would have been crushed in a single month. 
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At the end of three years the British government 
resolved to try its fortune again at the South, and this 
time it was with more success. A vast armament, 
fully supplied with every muniment for a siege, was 
despatched against Charleston. 

Marion had been made a lieutenant-colonel for his 
share in the battle of Fort Moultrie. He was in ser- 
vice in Georgia; and would have been present in 
Charleston at its capture, but having sprained his 
ankle just before the siege, he retired to his farm, 
when sick persons and officers unfit for duty were 
ordered to leave the’city on its investment. 

Charleston fell. Four thousand men—all the avail- 
able force at the South—came into the hands of the 
enemy ; and organized resistance in South Carolina 
was atanend. Then the seven vials of wrath were 
opened on that devoted colony. Deceit was added to 
cruelty; and the miserable inhabitants, seduced by 
fair promises into swearing allegiance, soon learned 
that there is.no refuge for the conquered, but in 
unmitigated and hopeless slavery. They had at first 
been asked only to remain quiet. They were now 
told that neutrality was impossible, and that they 
must either take up arms for the king or be punished 
as rebels. In vain they remonstrated, in vain they 
entreated, their masters were inexorabie. One or. 
two districts at length ventured to resist. It had been: 
better for their inhabitants if they had never been 
born. Old men and immature boys were hung up 
without trial, and females of tender nurture brutally 
thrust from the doors, which had been kept sacred 
to them since they were brides. ‘The land was 
ravaged as no other had been since the Conqueror 
desolated the New Forest. Ong region, seventy 
miles long and fifteen broad, through which the British 
army passed, became a desert. A wife who asked 
to see her husband in prison was told to wait, and her 
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request should soon be granted; they left her, and 
returning witha brutal jest, pointed to their victim, 
suspended from the jail window and yet quivering in 
the agonies of death. But God at last raised up an 
avenger. Suddenly, in the very heart of the oppressed 
districts, there arose an enemy—bitter, sleepless, un- 
forgetful—seemingly possessed of miraculous. powers 
of intelligence—whose motions were quick as light- 
ning—who dealt blows successively at points where 
no human foresight could have foreseen them—and 
who, by a series of rapid and brilliant suecesses, made 
the British power tremble from centre to circumfer- 
ence. The secret of this was soon noiséd abroad. 
Marion had recovered, had raised a troop, and began 
the war again on his own account. His name became 
a terror to the foe, and a rallying word for the patriots. 
Wherever a surprise took place—wherever a convoy 
was cut off—wherever a gallant deed was done, men 
said that Marion had been there. And the aged widow, 
who had seen her bravest sons dragged to the sham- 
bles, gave thanks nightly to God that a defender had 
arisen for Israel. 

We can at this day have but a faint idea of the re- 
action that followed the successes of Marion. It was 
like the first feeling of hope after a shipwreck, in 
which every plank has gone down beneath us. It 
was like the cheering word which released the Edom- 
ite from his afflictions. The colony rose from its 
sackcloth and ashes. It put off its garments of humili- 
ation, assumed the sword, and went forth to battle 
rejoicingly. In every direction around the British 
posts, men suddenly appeared in arms. They had no 
weapons, but the huge saws of the timber-mills were 
fabricated into sabres. They had no camp equipage, 
but Marion slept on a forest couch, and so could they. 
They flocked to him in crowds. Mounted on fleet 
horses, they traversed the country under him, often 
marching sixty miles between sundown and daybreak, 
striking blows now here now there, until the per- 
plexed enemy scarcely knew which way to turn, and 
began to regard, with nameless fear, this mysterious 
foe, who, if followed, could never be caught, but who 
was always at hand, with his terrible shout and charge, 
when least expected. 

The favorite rendezvous of Marion was at Snow 
Island. This isa piece of high-river swamp, as it is 
ealled in the Carolinas, and was surrounded on three 
sides by water, so as to be almost impregnable. He 
rendered it more so by destroying the bridges, securing 
the boats, and placing defences where they were re- 
quired. The island, thus cut off from the mainland, 
was of some extent, and abounded with game. No 
one unacquainted with its labyrinths could have well 
found his way among its tortuous paths, overgrown 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation and tangled with 
vines. Here Marion had his camp. From this fast- 
ness he issued forth at pleasure to ravage the enemy’s 
granaries or capture a straggling party of his troops. 
Secure in his retreat he had no fear of pursuit. The 
imagination kindles at the picture of that greenwood 
camp, and we aré carried back to the days of old 
romance when Robin Hood held court in Sherwood 
Forest. There, with the laurel blooming over them, 





his bold followers slept as sweetly as under canopies 
of silk, dreaming, perhaps, of the hour when, the 
foreign foe expelled, they should welcome the wives 
of their bosoms back to their now desolate hearths. 

For carrying on a partisan warfare, such as now 
ensued, Marion was peculiarly fitted. No man under- 
stood better how to manage a volunteer force. His 
maxim was ‘“‘feed high and then attack.” When in 
the open field ke never required his men to wait for 
a bayonet charge; but when they had delivered their 
fire coolly, he ordered them to fall back under cover. 
By these means he kept them self-collected and con- 
fident; and in consequence we know but one instance 
of their having become panic struck. The celerity of 
his movements supplied the place of numbers. His 
genius defied the want of arms, ammunition, and all 
the material of war. He was wary, scheming, clear- 
sighted, bold, rapid, energetic. No man but one pos- 
sessing such a rare union of qualities could have 
made head against the British power after the defeat 
of Gates. At times, indeed, he suffered from de- 
spondency. But this is the destiny of lofty natures, 
and few have achieved greatness without feeling often 
as if life were a burden gladly to be laid down. 

The war was conducted with savage ferocity. The 
tories hung their prisoners, the whigs retaliated on the 
tories. The British burned the dwellings of the pa- 
triots, pillaged their barns, ravaged their fields, and 
set free their negroes. The Americans shot down sen- 
tinels at their posts, cut off picquets, and laid ambus- 
cades for officers. Neither party for a while paid 
much respect to flags. Private revenge entered 
deeply into the contest. At the taking of Georgetown 
Lieutenant Coyer sought out and murdered an English 
officer, from whom he had once suffered an indignity. 
A serjeant, whose private baggage had been captured, 
sent word to the British leader that, if it was not re- 
turned, he would kill eight of his men; and the plun- 
der was given up, for it was known he would keep 
his word. The same man shot an English officer at 
three hundred yards. Yet there were occasional 
glimpses of chivalry shown on both sides. When 
Col. Watson garrisoned Blakely’s mansion, it was the 
residence of a young lady whose lover belonged to 
the American force which, at that time, partially be- 
leaguered the Englishman; and every day the fiery 
youth, like a knight of old, either singly or at the head 
of his troop, rode up to the hostile lines, and in sight 
of his mistress defied the foe to mortal combat. 
Among the British officers Major MacIntosh became 
distinguished as the most humane. But the general 
character of the contest was such, that those who had 
been accustomed to the comparative courtesy of 
European warfare, declared that the Americans fought 
like devils rather than men. Greene himself said the 
war was one of butchery. But we doubt whether it 
could have been waged successfully in any other way. 
When a foreign invader has given your roof-tree to 
the flames, and driven you forth to herd with wild 
beasts, it is an instinct of human nature to slay him 
wherever he appears, to assail him in darkness, to 
war with him even to the knife. The want of num- 
bers must be supplied by incessant watchfulness. It 
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may do for kings playing at the game of war to taik of 
conducting it. politely, but men fighting with a rope 
around their necks are not apt to be over nice. War 
is so foul a wrong as to be justified only in cases of 
invasion, and then the sharpest and speediest method 
of waging it is surely the best. 

We have already extended this paper beyond the 
limits we allowed ourselves. It is time to bring it to 
a close. One more incident, and we have done. 

It was just before the battle of Eutaw, and when 
Greene and his enemy were silently watching each 
other, that Marion, with two hundred picked men, 
suddenly set forth on one of his many secret expedi- 
tions. Not even his officers knew the purpose of his 
march. His object, however, was to relieve Colonel 
Harden, at that time hard pressed by a British force 
of five hundred men. After traversing the country 
for a hundred miles, Marion came up with the colonel. 
The enemy was close at hand, thundering in pursuit. 
The Americans, thus reinforced, were hastily con- 
cealed in a swamp, and a small party sent out to 
lure the English into the ambuscade. The stratagem 





succeeded. Imagining he had no one to contend 
with but Col. Harden, the British leader led his 
cavalry at full charge almost up to the muzzles of the 
concealed riflemen. But when the deadly fire of the 
American sharp-shooters opened on him, the enemy 
recoiled, so terrible was the slaughter. But soon, 
with unfaltering bravery he rallied and dashed again 
to the charge. A second time he was hurled back. 
And now began a fearful carnage. Hemmed in on 
the narrow causeway, unable either to advance or 
retreat, that gallant cavalry was fast melting away 
beneath Marion’s fire, when the ammunition of the 
Americans gave’ out and they were forced to yield 
their ground. But so horrible had been the slaughter, 
that, at the battle of Eutaw, the enemy had scarcely 
a troop of horse to bring into the field. 

The career of Marion, from this period to the close 
of the war, we leave for another occasion. The 
cause of America was now fast brightening, and it 
required no prophet to foretell that the independence 
of the colonies would be achieved. We may fairly 
break off at this point. 


BATTLE OF PARKER'S FERRY. 
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The volume which has suggested these remarks is 
a life of Marion by W. Gilmore Sims, who has 
shown in it no little research, and a commendable 
sympathy for his hero. The public long required a 
biography of this general, for the bombastic affair by 
Weems is as amusing as the sketch of James is un- 
satisfactory. We confess there are some things even 


in this work to raise a smile. We may instance the 
imaginary positions in which, in the absence of au- 
thentic knowledge, the author gravely speculates that 
Marion may have been placed in boyhood. He sup- 
poses the young hero, at fifteen, burning to go to sea, 
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in order to perform prodigies of valor against Spanish 
pirates, and only embarking on board the merchant 
vessel, in which he, subsequently, nearly was ship- 
wrecked, because no vessels more belligerent were 
in port. But this, and a few faults, the result of care- 
lessness, we can easily forgive to the general im- 
partiality, good sense, and pleasing narative of the 
work. 

The engravings which accompany this sketch will 
give the reader an idea of the style in which the 
volume before us is embellished. The typographical 
execution of the work is meritorious. 
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BY F. E, F., AUTHOR OF ‘A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,”’ “‘ PRIZE STORIES,”’ ETC, 





Earl Perey sees me fall. Curvy CHase. 


Tue tones of Mr. Steward’s voice, and the angry 
spot that burnt upon Mrs. Steward’s cheek, announced 
to Emily Heyward, as she entered the breakfast-room, 
that she had interrupted a matrimonial discussion 
which, from appearances, did not seem to have been 
of the most agreeable nature. A pause followed her 
entrance, and, for awhile, hostilities appeared to be 
suspended, for Mr. Steward was somewhat ashamed 
to give way to temper in the presence of his sister-in- 
law, and perhaps glad, too, to have a dignified oppor- 
tunity of changing his ground with his wife, while 
Mrs. Steward’s quick breathing and unsteady voice, 
as she addressed her sister some trifling remark, 
showed how deeply her feelings had been touched 
with a consciousness too that it were as well for both 
parties that the subject were changed. Mr. Steward 
resumed presently, however, in a calmer tone and 
cooler manner with 

‘** All I mean to say, Augusta, is that we must re- 
trench in our expenses. They have been this year 
enormous—past belief, and I can afford nothing of the 
kind.” 

“T am perfectly willing,’ replied his wife, with 
spirit; ‘only I’ll not be charged with extravagance 
and have it all imputed to me, while you are giving 
dinners, and belonging to clubs, and betting on elec- 
tions—” 

‘Well, well,” interrupted her husband, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ well not go over that again. But I repeat 
it, a change must be made somewhere.” 

“Very well,” replied his wife, “let it be made 
everywhere and welcome, only don’t talk of my 
milliner’s bills while you—” 

“ Well, I tell you I won’t talk of them,” answered 
her husband, quickly, “that is, provided you can be 
made to talk of any thing else,” he added, pettishly, 
for you seem determined to harp upon the same old 
string forever.” 

‘**T am determined not to be found fault with without 
reason,” returned Augusta, whose courage, backed by 
the presence of her sister, and the cooling temper of 
her husband, rose to the “ sticking place,” and seemed 
resolute not to yield an inch. ‘‘1’il not be blamed—” 

‘I do not wish to blame you,” replied Mr. Steward, 
“if you will only listen to reason, and hear what I 
have to say—” 

Certainly,” replied his wife, ‘now that you have 
changed your tone, I am willing to hear any thing, 
but when you said just now—” 

‘““No matter what I said just now,” resumed her 
husband, impatiently. 


“Oh yes, it is very easy to say ‘no matter,’” mut- 
tered his wife, to which her husband paid no attention 
as he continued, ‘but listen to what I have to say 
now. We must retrench, and that very decidedly, in 
our expenses.” 

** And I again repeat,” replied Mrs. Steward, ,“‘ that 
I am perfectly willing—I cheerfully acquiesce in any 
changes you think necessary. We can lay down the 
carriage if you say so.” 

‘ Let it be laid down, then,” replied her husband. 

** And dispose of the opera box,” continued Augusta, 
‘* the season is just up.” 

** Very well,” rejoined Mr. Steward, “ perhaps it is 
the best thing we could do with it.” 

** And I’ll send back the new epergne, for of course 
there will be no farther use for it,” continued Mrs. 
Steward. 

There was an energy and spirit, or rather a temper, 
| in Mrs. Steward’s proposed retrenchments, that was 
_ rather more than her husband was prepared to meet, 
and he hesitated a moment before answering the 
last amendment, which was decidedly trenching on 
his ground, and then said, 

‘Well, we need be in no hurry about that. I rather 
doubt whether Cox will take it back, and beside, as 
the Secretary of State dines with us next week, we 
shall want it.” 

** Surely you will not think of giving that dinner?” 
exclaimed his wife. 

** It would be rather awkward to do otherwise, after 
having given the invitation,” replied Mr. Steward. 

‘You told me,” replied Mrs. Steward, ‘that it was 
so doubtful whether he remained in town until Thurs- 
day that he was unwilling to promise positively for 
any time. Wait a day or two, and I’ll answer for it, 
he will be engaged to more dinners than he has time 
to attend. Easy enough to get off when it is a great 
man you have asked. It is only your small people 
who have few or no invitations who pin you to the 
point.” 

“Well, well, we will see about it,” replied Mr. 
Steward, who, looking at his watch, said something 
about its being time he was at the counting-house, 
took his hat and left the room. 

A pause of some minutes followed Mr. Steward’s 
departure, which Mrs. Steward broke with, 

‘*Men are so unreasonable! You really would 
have supposed, to hear Charles talk, that the few hun- 
dreds I spend upon my dress was going to ruin him.” 

‘* But he says he cannot afiord it, Augusta,” said her 








sister, seriously. 
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‘“* He can afford it as well as he can afford the rest 
of it,” resumed Mrs. Steward, almost contemptuously. 

‘Perhaps so,” continued her sister, ‘ but as I un- 
derstood him, he thinks you are living altogether at 
an unwarrantable rate. 

“Then why should he begin upon my personal ex- 
penses ?”’ resumed Mrs. Steward. “Oh, if I only had 
something of my own, or if Charles would make me 
an allowance, as I have asked him again and again, 
that I need not be subject to these humiliations,” she 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘To be scolded like a child when- 
ever you hand in a bill.” 

“Come, come, Augusta, now it is you who are un- 
just,” said her sister, ‘‘for certainly a more liberal 
husband than yours I never sew. I am sure you have 
carte blanche to get whatever you want.” 

‘That is,” replied Mrs. Steward, “I have carte 
blanche to run in debt, and when the account becomes 
due it is a chance whether Steward is angry or not. 
Sometimes he pays bills three times as large as this 
and says nothing about it, at others he goes on as he 
did this morning, and I will not put up with it any 
longer, for there is neither justice nor reason in it.” 

‘* Probably it is more inconvenient at times than at 
others,”’ resumed Miss Heyward. 

‘*] dare say it is,” answered her sister,” but that is 
not my fault. How am Ito know when it is incon- 
venient and when it isnot? I know nothing about 
his business, excepting when he is angry and scolds in 
this way.” 

“It would be infinitely better, more convenient to 
you both,” continued Miss Heyward, “ if he would 
name the sum he was willing you should spend. 
Why will he not?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Mrs. Steward, in the 
same tone of irritation in which she had spoken from 
the first. ‘‘ When I have mentioned the subject he 
only says, impatiently, ‘ nonsense, get what you want 
and send the bill to me.’ How this one is to be paid,” 
she continued, presently, “is more than I know. 
Madame de Goni writes that she wants her money, 
but I dare not speak to Charles again,” and, so saying, 
she sighed heavily, and, folding it up, placed it in her 
writing desk. A long silence ensued, from which 
Mrs. Steward was aroused by a carriage driving to 
the door, and, hastily ringing, she desired the servant 
to say she was not at home. 

The man returned presently with a card. 

“Mrs. Lansing’s compliments, ma’am, and if you 
are going to the opera to-night she will be much 
obliged to you to call for her.” 

**No, I am not going,” said Mrs. Steward, as she 
tossed the card upon the table. ‘* Thank Heaven I 
have escaped her for to-day,” she ejaculated. ‘I de- 
clare the thought of that woman torments me more 
than all the rest. If it were not for her I should not 
care about putting down the carriage at all, for half 
the time I had rather «walk than ride. Giving up the 
opera is more’ of a sacrifice, for I really love 
music.” 

‘* But it does not follow that you must give up the 
opera because you give up your box,” observed her 
sister. ‘‘ Mr. Steward wishes a general retrenchment 





in your style of living, but I presume that does not in- 
clude an occasional opera tiket or so.’ 

** Oh, as to that matter,” replied Mrs. Steward, “ if 
I can’t go as I like, I would rather not go at all.” 

**T am sure one part of the house is as good as an- 
other,” answered Miss Heyward, ‘and most of the 
people we know sit down stairs, and, for my part, I 
would rather be there than in the private boxes.” 

“T am not going to sit there, at any rate,” replied 
Mrs. Steward, pettishly, ‘‘ while the Harringtons, and 
Lewises, and Remingtons, and all that set, have their 
boxes. It is well enough for a young girl like you—I 
dare. say it is pleasanter, for the young men are all 
down there—and if we had not started with a box I 
should not have cared so much—but, as it is, I shall 
say I am tired of it, the prima donna is no great things, 
and that it is a bore to go every night in this way. To 
be sure Mrs. Lansing will be curious, I suppose, if she 
finds we give up the box, and try to discover the true 
cause, for she has wit enough not to believe that I am 
tired of it all of a sudden—so no maiter if she does, I'll 
criticise the last piece, and find fault with the new 
singer, and as she does not know a soprano from a 
contralto and is dreadfully afraid of betraying her 
ignorance, I’ll make her ashamed in ten minutes of 
having been pleased herself.” 

‘* And why should you care,” inquired her sister, 
“what such a woman thinks? Surely her opinion 
can be a matter of no importance one way or the 
other.” 

“JT hate.to gratify her curiosity,” replied Mrs. 
Steward, “for, after all, say what I will, she will have 
a secret feeling that economy is at the bottom of it. 
She is such a purse-proud creature that her first idea 
always is that if you do not do any thing, it is because 
you cannot afford it.” 

** Then I should tell her plainly so in the beginning,” 
said Emily. 

“Not I, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Steward. 
would not gratify her so much on any account. 
gives herself airs enough now without that.” 

“Well,” observed Emily, “you know her best, I 
suppose, but really itseems to me that she is only a 
very over-dressed, commonplace little body.” 

‘That is just what she is, Emily,” said Mrs. 
Steward, eagerly. ‘‘As commonplace a woman as 
ever you knew, and her taste in dress is vile. The 
idea of her giving herself airs and trying to be any 
body is ridiculous.” 

“ Droll enough,” replied Emily; “for she seems to 
me as little meant by nature or education for a fine 
lady as any woman I have ever seen.” 

“TJ wish you had seen her when she first came to 
the city,” continued Mrs. Steward, with animation. 
“You were such a child that you do not remember 
her then. Steward wanted me to call upon her and 
treat her with some attention on her husband’s account, 
and so humble and grateful as she was! She did not 
think of giving herself airs in those days. I took her 
about to all the shops, and helped her select her furni- 
ture, and, as Steward and her husband were much 
connected in business in those times, I had her a good 
deal at my house, and introduced her to my friends, 
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and, in short, gave her her first start in society. But 
by the time she knew every body, and her husband 
grew rich, she really began to fancy that she was a 
person of importance, and now is very much dis- 
posed to patronize me. If she only thought, or fancied, 
or suspected that we were going down in the world, 
there would be no keeping her down at all.” 

And now in this little sketch Mrs. Steward had 
given the history of the rise, progress and decline of 
her friendship with Mrs. Lansing. She had begun by 
patronizing Mrs. Lansing, and now feared that the 
tables were about being turned, (a turning point few 
can bear,) and that she was to be patronized by Mrs. 
Lansing. Nothing rouses people’s indignation like 
their proteges overtaking and perhaps outstripping 
them in the road to fortune and fashion. When Mrs. 
Steward first became acquainted with Mrs. Lansing, 
she found her an unpretending, simple-minded wo- 
man, very much disposed to look up to her with all due 
humility as her guide and model in matters of taste and 
fashion, and as such Mrs. Steward had pronounced 
her a kind-hearted, nice little person and decidedly un- 
dertaken to bring her forward. But as her husband’s 
prosperity increased, and her own consequence, as she 
thought, keeping pace with his fortunes, Mrs. Steward 
found it somewhat difficult to keep up this supremacy, 
and, as years rolled on and wealth flowed in, the 
matter became impossible. From that time a rivalry 
sprang up between the two families, which did not 
lessen the intimacy, but only threatened to ruin them 
both by way of tormenting each other. 

‘7 declare,” coftinued Mrs. Steward, now quite 
wound up, ‘‘I believe I’ll cut her.” 

** What an idea !’”’ exclaimed her sister, laughing. 

‘Well, don’t laugh at me, Emily,” said Mrs. 
Steward, pettishly, and her eyes filled with tears as 
she spoke. ‘ Thank Heaven it is raining,’’ she con- 
tinued, gazing from the window. ‘ Nobody can call 
to-day,” and, as the hours wore on and the rain 
pattered down in unbroken monotony, her anger 
settled into that dejection that generally follows in the 
footsteps of temper, and the remembrance of her hus- 
band’s vexation and her own want of forbearance, 
and, more than all, the ever-present consciousness of 
Madame de Goni’s unpaid bill, sat heavy at her heart, 
and few that passed could have surmised how sad 
was the fair mistress of that stately mansion, though 
blessed with all the outward gifts of fortune, youth 
and health, lovely children, and a kind husband. 


CHAPTER II. 


Oh, Job! you had two friends; one’s quite enough, 
Especially when we are ill at ease.—Byron. 

When Mr. Steward returned home to dinner, 
which was not until at a late hour in the day, the 
cheerful tones of his voice as he entered the house 
surprised his wife, who, although she felt infinitely 
relieved, was yet at the same time nota little vexed 
to find how little impression the conversation of the 
morning, which had so preyed upon her, had made 
upon him. She did not remember, however, that he 
had no unpaid bills depending on it, or he might per- 





haps have felt as keenly as herself their disagreement, 
or had the thought occurred to her is it probable that 
it would have tended to soothe her wounded and ex- 
cited feelings? A couple of strangers, whom her 
husband had invited to dinner, dropping in soon after, 
prevented any recurrence to the subject, and as Mrs. 
Steward took her place at the head of her table, where 
lights and wines and the usual luxuries of an elegant 
establishment flowed in abundance, she might have 
been pardoned for doubting what certainly no one 
else would have suspected, that it was what her hus- 
band could not afford, particularly as no thought of 
the kind seemed to trouble his mind, for he was, or it 
appeared to her at least that he was, even more ani- 
mated and cheerful than common, and, on her an- 
swering some question in a languid and depressed tone, 
asked, kindly, 

**Are you not well, dear?” as if he did not know 
of any reason beyond a headache to cause her want 
of spirits. 

While they were still at table, Mr. and Mrs. Lans- 
ing called, and, being upon those terms of intimacy 
that often passes for friendship, the servant ushered 
them without ceremony into the dining-room. After 
the usual greetings, Mr. Lansing said, 

**T have come in early to ask if you are going to 
the opera to-night, for, if you are, I would like to con- 
sign my wife to your care, as I have an engagement 
that will prevent my joining her until a late hour.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Steward, languidly, ‘the 
weather seemed so unpleasant that I did not mean to 
go to-night.” 

** Oh, you had better go, it will do you good, love,” 
urged her husband, in a tone so full of kindly interest 
that Mrs. Steward turned away her head lest he 
should see the tears that started to her eyes, and it 
was a moment before she could answer calmly, 

‘* No—not to-night. In fact, I am getting tired of 
this opera—the company are no great things, and, in 
short, to go night after night as we have been doing 
is something of a bore. I rather think we shall give 
up our box the next season.” 

What!” said Mr. Lansing, turning instantly to Mr. 
Steward, ‘“‘ do you mean to sell your box?” 

There was such a look of quick suspicion, and a 
tone of such sharp inquiry in the question which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Why, what is the meaning of this ?”’ 
that Mr. Steward laughed as he answered, care- 
lessly, 

‘** No, as I don’t feel the necessity that seems to 
oppress my wife so of going every night merely be- 
cause we have the box. Come, Augusta,” he said, 
addressing his wife, ‘‘ you had better let me order the 
carriage,” and, as she made no farther objection, he 
rang the bell and the matter was settled. 

‘**T was out all the morning shopping,” said Mrs. 
Lansing, turning to Mrs. Steward. ‘I called for you 
but found you were already out. I was down at 
Cunard’s. Have you seen those new shawls that he 
has imported ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Steward, who instantly sus- 
pected that her friend had bought one, ‘‘they are com- 
mon looking things, don’t you think so?” 
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Mrs. Lansing’s countenance fell, and her voice 
changed, though she answered stoutly, 

“No, I don’t—I admire them very much. I pur- 
chased one this morning.” 

Mrs. Steward merely said “ Ah,” as if that being 
the case she could in politeness say no more. 

“They are very expensive,” resumed Mrs. Lans- 
ing, as if that consideration must enhance the beauty 
of her purchase, to which Mrs. Steward, who knew 
their price as well as if she had bought a dozen, 
merely said, carelessly, 

“ Are they?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Mrs. Lansing, with a look of very 
comfortable importance, ‘‘I gave eighty dollars for 
mine.” 

** Indeed!” said Mrs. Steward, with some surprise ; 
‘**T should say that was light.” The manner seemed 
to imply not that eighty dollars was a large sum to 
give for a shawl, but merely for the shawl in question. 

“They are all the fashion,” pursued Mrs. Lansing, 

resolutely. 
. “Yes,” replied Mrs. Steward carelessiy; “I have 
seen some of them worn,” and, spite of herself, Mrs. 
Lansing began to doubt her judgment, and grew dis- 
contented with her purchase. 

“ Do you dine at Thornton’s to-morrow ?” inquired 
Mr. Lansing of Mr. Steward. 

‘*¢ At Thornton’s ?—no I do not,” replied the other. 

‘Tt is but a small party, I believe,” continued Mr. 
Lansing, with a look of gratification, ‘‘to meet the 
Secretary of State.” 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Steward, ‘‘ I was sorry I was 
engaged.” 

‘** You were asked, then ?”’ inquired the other, in an 
accent of disappointment, but still determined to ferret 
out the truth. 

‘* Oh! a week ago,” replied Mr. Steward, carelessly, 
leaving his friend with the pleasant impression that 
he had been asked merely to fill his vacant place. 
‘By the way, I was going to ask you to meet him 
here on Thursday.” 

‘* Who! the Secretary? Do you know him?” in- 
quired Mr. Lansing, with unfeigned surprise. 

‘Very well,” returned Mr. Steward, “I am in- 
debted for a good many hospitalities at his house, in 
Washington, and am very glad now of having an 
opportunity of seeing him in my own.” 

There was a quiet, well-bred tone of conscious 
position in all this that Mr. Lansing, notwithstanding 
his lately acquired wealth, could not come up to at 
all, so he let the matter drop. 

«The Remingtons and Lewises want me to join in 
giving alternate soirées at my house with them,” said 
Mrs. Lansing. ‘‘ They said they would speak to you 
about it.” 

‘* Ah! I suppose that is what they called for this 
morning,” replied Mrs. Steward. ‘ I found their cards 
upon the table. I am glad I was out.” 

‘“Why?” inquired Mrs. Lansing anxiously. » ‘Will 
you not join them ?” . 

“No,” replied Mrs. Steward; “I think that these 
parties never succeed—they are dull and a good 
deal of trouble, and nobody values a party where 





there is neither dancing nor supper, and altogether 
‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.’” 

Whenever Mrs. Steward wished in expressive 
phrase to “shut”? Mrs. Lansing ‘‘up” she quoted 
French, for it was one of the mortifications of her life, 
and one that for worlds she would not have acknow- 
ledged, that she had not early received a fashionable 
and finished education. She had made one or two 
desperate attempts at French after her marriage, but had 
relinquished it in utter hopelessness, and regarded 
any one who spoke the language with fluency with a 
degree of envy and respect that often amused her 
friend, who did not, however, the less fail to take ad- 
vantage of her ignorance and weakness. 

‘“*How top-heavy a little attention makes some 
people,” remarked Mr. Steward to his wife the next 
morning. ‘Did you observe how elated Lansing 
was at being asked at Thornton’s? Here,” he con- 
tinued, tossing a bank-bill across the table, “ you 
wanted some money for Madame de Goni.” 

‘**'What do you mean to do,” she inquired hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ about the box ?” 

“Oh, keep it,’ he replied, decidedly. ‘It would 
sell for nothing, and besides it will not do to make 
such a change in our style of living as would attract 
remark, or it would hurt my credit. There can be 
a general attention to economy without doing any 
thing very marked.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Steward, as her husband left 
the room, “I shall not make myself unhappy another 
time for nothing, and think we are ruined because 
Charles happens to be angry. He really frightened 
me yesterday, and it seems after all that there was no 
cause for it.” 

‘You seem rather vexed that.there is not,” re- 
marked her sister, with a smile. ‘‘ Upon the whole, 
I should say, it was more agreeable to be frightened 
without cause than with one.” 

** Well, I hardly know,” replied Mrs. Steward; ‘a 
men has no right to talk so unless he means what 
he says. I declare, I scarcely slept an hour last night, 
and all, it se¢ems, for nothing.” 

“‘ Not quite,” said Emily. ‘‘ Mr. Steward still says 
that economy is necessary.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied his wife, ‘in that sort of vague and 
general way, and what does it amount to? For my 
part, I do not even know what he means, and I doubt 
whether he does himself. However, here is the 
money for Madame de Goni, though she cannot have 
the whole of it, for Estella has just sent in her bill. I 
will divide it between them, and that will cut down 
both accounts and satisfy them for the present.”’ 

“T think,” said Emily, gravely, “that, as your hus- 
band gave you that money for Madame de Goni, 
Augusta, you had better settle your account in full.” 

‘And what then am I to do with Estella?” in- 
quired Mrs. Steward. 

*‘ Give her bill to Mr. Steward when he comes in.” 

‘Thank you,” replied her sister, ‘‘as I have not 
quite forgotten yesterday morning’s discussion, I do 
not feel prepared for another this evening. Why, 
what a pugnacious disposition you must have, Emily, 
to think of such a thing.” 
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‘“‘T certainly think,” replied Emily, “ that perfect 
frankness is the best course, and, if I were married—”’ 

‘You would make a pattern wife,’ replied her 
sister; ‘“‘ of course, all young girls think so, but when 
you are married you will find, just as other married 
women do, that you must manage as you can. I 
admit that Charles is as affectionate, and kind-hearted, 
and indulgent a husband as ever lived, but that he is 
quick tempered and often unreasonable there is no 
denying, and, though lovers are charming, you see, 
Emily, that husbands are not perfect, and you must 
make the best of them, and get along as well as you 
can, and above all never stroke pussy the wrong 
way.” 

Now Emily thought that running heedlessly in 
debt was decidedly “‘ stroking pussy the wrong way,” 
and when her sister desired her to dress early for she 
wished to drive directly to Madame de Goni’s to 
order a dress for Mrs. Talmadge’s ball, she ventured 
to hint something of the kind. 

‘** Nonsense! Emily,” she replied; ‘‘ Charles likes to 
see me dressed, and particularly when I go among his 
own family. Mrs. Talmadge will be gratified, and 
Fanny is pleased to see me appear to advantage, and, 
in short, they all like it. And besides, Emily,’ she 
continued, ‘‘ the kind of simple dress that becomes a 
young girl is not at all suitable for a married woman. 
A book-muslin and afew flounces are as much as 
you require, but ten years hence you will find that 
soft satins and fine laces must shade and fill up the 
ravages of time, and, moreover, my position, my hus- 
band’s fortune all demand it, people expect it of me,” 
and thus Mrs. Steward continued to prove to her own 
satisfaction at least that to dress elegantly was a duty 
she owed not less to her husband’s family than to so- 
ciety atlarge. To besure, Emily took a different view 
of the subject. To her, it seemed that the admiration 
that her sister excited andthe compliments she received 
upon her perfect taste were often dearly paid for by 
such scenes as the one of the day before, but then a 
young girl—particularly if she happens to be in love— 
will regard matters in a different light from a married 
woman of some years’ standing. Perhaps had their 
situations been reversed Mrs. Steward would have 
said, ‘‘ What signified what a married woman wears ? 
You are thrust against the wall and nobody sees what 
you have on, but to us young girls who dance it is 
every thing,” for the love of expense is ingenious, 
and the number of good arguments it can bring to 
back its positions are wonderful. Mrs. Steward was 
a graceful, stylish-looking woman, rather passée per- 
haps, but very elegant. One of those beings to whom 
a Parisian toilette lends such charms that nature has 
neither altogether denied nor yet quite granted. In her 
morning wrapper she was not positively handsome, 
but in the full blaze of evening dress few would have 
stopped to criticise ere they paid her the homage due 
alone to beauty, and never was the effect more strik- 
ing than on the evening of Mrs. Talmadge’s ball, 
when she descended fresh from a brilliant toilette, 
radiant with success and soft from satisfaction, and 
entered the drawing-room, where a few gentlemen 
still lingered who had dined with her husband. 
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“* Faith, Steward,” remarked the one hearest to him, 
‘‘a man must be proud of such a woman as that,” 
and the impression she produced on those around him 
was not without its effect upon her husband, for when 
she laid her taper and jeweled fingers on his arm and 
said, 

“Do not forget that you are to join me at your 
sister’s.”” He looked up both proudly and kindly in 
her fair face as he answered, 

‘“‘ Never fear.” 

** There, Emily,” said Mrs. Steward, triumphantly, 
as they drove off, ‘“‘did not I tell you that Charles 
liked to see me well dressed? I don’t know when 
he has been so gallant as to cloak and hand me to the 
carriage himself. And the last time we were out to- 
gether was just after Estelle had sent in her bill, so I 
could not get any thing new, and, was obliged to wear 
that old blue silk, and he seemed quite put out and 
asked me how on earth I ever came to buy such an 
ugly thing, which by the way had been very pretty 
when it was new, and, in short, was quite rude, and 
we had a spat about I forget what as we were going, 
In fact, I almost vowed I never would go out with 
him again.” 

Mrs. Steward also forgot that not feeling quite as 
well satisfied with her own appearance as usual, she 
too was somewhat cross, and contradicted her hus- 
band very needlessly about a trifle which he returned 
with interest—when she said that the house they 
were driving to was on the right hand of the street, 
which sensible discusssion was only settled by their 
being set down on the left. 

‘“‘T think Mrs. Lansing was worse dressed this 
evening than usual,’? observed Mrs. Steward, with 
evident exultation. ‘‘She overloads so with finery. 
She appears to think if she only lays out money 
enough that is all that is requisite, but I can tell her 
that taste has much more to do with the matter than 
expense, and that, unfortunately for her, is not to be 
bought,”’ and the idea of this unpurchaseable want 
on the part of her friend seemed to give Mrs. Steward 
great satisfaction, for she dwelt upon it for some 
time. 

Either Mr. Steward had quite satisfied his con- 
science by finding fault with his wife, or else there 
really was no necessity for the retrenchments he had 
talked of, for dinner succeeded dinner and expense 
expense, in their usual course. It is true there were 
clouds upon his brow from time to time, and he 
seemed perplexed and anxious, but whether they 
arose from the uncertainties of an impatient temper or 
from more serious causes, Emily could not quite 
divine, particularly as she observed that whenever 
he hesitated aboui granting her sister any new in- 
dulgence if she did not happen to mention acci- 
dentally as it were that it was ‘one Mr. Lansing had 
given his wife,” or that ‘‘ they had looked surprised 
that she had not done so and so,” the difficulties, what- 
ever they were, seemed to vanish in a moment. 
That they lived up #® the full extent of their in- 
come there could be no doubt, but whether it were 
prudent or even honest so to live, time alone would 
show. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* Hech, man! dear sirs! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate!” 


** So Steward and Lansing have failed,” said one of 
the newsmongers of the day. 

“Ah!” returned the person addressed; ‘I had not 
heard of it, but J] am not surprised. Young men who 
enter business with small capital and dash ahead in 
that style must fail. Inever believed they were mak- 
ing money as people said they were. I knew it 
could not be.” 

“Nor I,” replied. the old gentleman who had first 
communicated the intelligence. ‘‘It was not thus 
that men did business in our day, and fortunes are 
not made more rapidly now than then.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said the other, “‘ in those times young mer- 
chants did not set up to be fine gentlemen, and give 
dinners and run into every folly that happened to be 
the fashion. But now a young man begins with little 
or nothing, and in a few years the first thing you find 
is that his wife drives her carriage, and must have 
her opera box. The pains-taking industry and pa- 
tient economy of our times which made their fathers’ 
fortunes is quite out of fashion now, and here is the 
end of it.’ 

‘And they do say,” continued the first speaker, 
dropping his voice, ‘that this is an unusually bad 
case. The books show nearly double the amount 
drawn out for private expenses of the whole receipts 


of the concern. If it isso, there will be trouble yet, 


for creditors wont bear this kind of thing,’ 

‘** Nor should they,” replied the other, indignantly. 
‘Tt is most disgraceful.” 

** Ah, poor Mrs. Steward!” said Harriet Somers, 
‘‘we shall miss her pleasant soirées this winter. I 
am sorry for her.” 

‘‘And what is your particular interest in Mrs. 
Steward?” asked her brother. ‘ All your sympathy 
seems reserved for her; did not Mrs. Lansing give 
soirees too ?” 

‘*T have no particular interest in her,” replied his 
sister, ‘‘ but she is a graceful, pretty woman, and alto- 
gether was an ornament to society. Very different 
from Mrs. Lansing. Besides, she was used to it. 
Poor thing! How hard to be obliged to give up her 
carriage and establishment and all.” 

** And learn the use of those dainty little feet,” re- 
plied her brother, laughing. 

‘* How can you be so unfeeling, John?” replied his 
sister. 

**T don’t see the want of feeling,’ returned the 
young man, ‘in thinking that people who cannot 
afford to keep carriages had better walk, nor do I see 
the peculiar hardship of Mrs. Steward’s case. What 





is it, pray, that makes the difference between Mrs. 
Lansing and her ?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Lansing is a vulgar, purse-proud little 
body. It was nothing but her money that gave her 
any consequence at all,” replied Miss Somers. “I 
never could see why people paid her so much atten- 
tion. However, all that is over now,” she continued, 
carelessly; ‘“‘she will not be too much courted hence- 
forth.” 

“How you women dwell in externals,” said John. 
‘All your sympathies are bestowed upon Mrs. 
Steward, because she is pretty and graceful. Now, 
for my part, I think if I had any extra compassion to 
throw away I should give it to Mrs. Lansing, who, in 
losing fortune, loses every thing. Personal qualities 
always command respect, and the wisest of us all 
will worship grace and beauty; but to be poor and 
plain, dull and destitute, is really something of a trial 
for a woman.” 

“Oh, as for that,” answered Miss Somers, care- 
lessly, “‘ Mrs. Lansing is a good hearted enough little 
woman, but her head was turned by their sudden 
prosperity. She was not used to it, and could not 
bear it. Now she will return to her domestic duties, 
and be ten to one a happier woman than when she 
was striving for what she could not get—fashion.” 

‘What aristocrats all your sex are!” said John, 
with asmile. ‘She is wsed to it, or she was not 
used to it, seems to settle all your sympathies. You 
go upon the old rule, ‘ To her that hath more shall be 
given, and from her that hath not shall be taken 
away.’” - 


And now the storm that had broken over Mrs. 
Steward’s head was not only hard to bear in all its 
own intrinsic wretchedness, but was embittered by the 
unkind remarks made upon her extravagance, which 
was as usual much exaggerated, and which kind 
friends repeated with an officiousness more common 
than commendable. Bitter were the tears she shed, 
and sorrowfully did she take herself to task, that 
it should be in the power of people to say such things 
of her. 

‘No, no, Emily,” she said, mournfully, when her 
sister would fain have consoled her. ‘It was as 
much my fault as Charles’. I might have restrained 
instead of urging him on, and it was my duty to have 
done so. There is no telling the influence in a wife’s 
power. Let her be consistently prudent, and it is 
not often that her husband will totally disregard her 
counsels.” 

A community of sorrows once more re-united those 
whom prosperity had severed. Mrs. Lansing again 
came to Mrs. Steward for advice, and Mrs. Steward 
turned to her for sympathy, and, if they were no 
longer fashionable, they were at least sincere friends. 





A WINTER'S EVE. 


Look out! the white old trees so bare 
Are crooming sadly to and fro; 
And see, like spirits in the air, 
Fast, faster falls the fleecy snow. 


. Pile on the logs, draw up the chair— 
And shut the curtains on the sight, 
For louder roars the wintry air— 


God help the soul abroad to-night! A.A. LL 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DUTCHMAN’s FIRESIDE,’’ ETC. 





Wuen a man has passed all those stages in the 
journey of life, through which he continues to be 
cheered on by anticipations of something yet to come, 
some new and untried enjoyment of whose fallacious 
promises he has not yet become aware by experience, 
he naturally turns back upon the past, and exchanges 
the pleasures of hope for those of memory. It is then, 
when youth is fled and its enjoyments no longer within 
reach of the senses, that he reviews his past life, and 
if the prospect is not blurred and darkened by the 
shadows of remorse, that he reverts to past pleasures 
in order to supply in some measure the deficiencies of 
the present. 

Much of my leisure time is passed in this manner ; 
and though my conscience tells me that the review is 
not altogether so satisfactory as I could wish, yet the 
prospect is not altogether a desert. I catch, at distant 
intervals, a glance at many a flowery mead and fairy 
prospect, and thus, in the sober season of autumn, 
enjoy the bioom and freshness of returning spring, 
which, though viewed through the long vista of de- 
parted years, are only the more soft and seducing 
from being seen at a distance; for memory is almost 
as great a deceiver as hope. 

Among these precious relics of the past, those 
which afford me by far the most pleasure are the re- 
collection of country scenes and country life. The 
brooks, the meadows, the woods, the warbling birds, 
and the careless sports of boyhood, appeal to the re- 
collection of every man of threescore and upwards, 
who is not inextricably coiled up in the cobweb of 
eternal worldly strife, with new fascinations; and if 
he so will it, he may serve out the residue of his life 
in a paradise of his own creation, woven by memory 
from the materials of the past. 

At this moment I have before me a picture which 
I will sketch in the hope that the reader may derive 
from it a portion of the pleasure I enjoy in the recol- 
lection. In my youth, I was accustomed to pass a 
portion of my summers in the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, where, in truth, I still love to nestle sometimes, 
among the rocks, the woods and the towering moun- 
tains. I had an old friend, a sort of high‘and chief- 
tain, who was the proprietor of large landed estates, 
along the river and in the interior, and who, though 
not a bachelor, was absolutely his own master, his 
wife being long since dead, and his family grown up 
and established elsewhere. He was a right worthy, 
warm-hearted, and convivial person, who, though 
much given to killing time, never, I believe, com- 

mitted a downright cold-blooded murder on the old 
scytheman. He luxuriated in the company of us 
young fellows ; was gay without being noisy or licen- 





tious, and, though a perfect gentleman, his laugh was 
the most infectious Iever heard. It was a treat to 
hear him on a bright sunny morning, cheering the 
echoes with an explosion of honest hilarity, which 
roused us like the crowing of chanticleer. There 
was an old turkey cock, the vainest and most noisy of 
the tribe, who, as my old friend said, drilled his com- 
pany of young turkeys every morning, in the great 
walk in front of the piazza, and carried them through 
the manual. The scene was indeed irresistibly ludi- 
crous. The old veteran strutted, and shook his head, 
and scolded, and gobbled, at the awkwardness with 
which the young recruits strove to imitate his lofty 
bearing, majestic strut, sonorous voice, and most 
especially that indescribable manceuvre of suddenly 
expanding the wings and skirring them on the ground 
with a noise altogether alarming. Our host would 
stand in his morning-gown on the piazza every morn- 
ing before breakfast enjoying this rare exhibition, 
laughing the honest laugh of a blameless conscience, 
and insisting that the field-marshal, as he called 
him, was worthy of being a brigadier-general of 
militia. 

I could relate a thousand scenes and incidents of 
our summer campaigns; but at present my business 
is with a rural specimen of the genus picara, whose 
history is so intimately associated with that of my 
old friend, that it may be truly said they are one and 
indivisible. If ever man had a decent excuse for be- 
ing something of a rogue, it was Tom Wheeler, for 
he had a face which nobody would trust, and his lot 
was cast in a region where it was next to impossible 
to earn an honest livelihood. It was one of those 
places where land could be had for nothing, and was 
very dear at that. In a deep gorge of the mountain 
there luxuriated a narrow vale, which nature had 
judiciously provided as a receptacle for the rocks that 
tumbled from the sides of the incumbent hills. Here 
Tom’s grandfather had originally located himself, 
apparently from that mysterious affinity which I have 
observed to subsist between barren land and lazy 
rogues, who thus have the best possible excuse for 
idleness, in the fact that labor would be vain. Tradi- 
tion said that Tom’s father and grandfather had been 
both arrant rogues, and I myself can answer for Tom, 
who regularly cheated my old friend at least once a 
week, and sometimes a great deal oftener, if the sea- 
son happened to be fruitful in opportunities. Such is 
the force of situation and circumstances; for I think 
it cannot be doubted that if Tom and his ancestors 
had fallen on a fruitful soil, instead of among barren 
rocks, they might have borne good fruit, and lived an 
honest life, like their more fortunate neighbors. 
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My first recollection of Tom commenced about the 
time my old friend was building himself a new house, 
and had collected a number of mechanics from the 
city, to whom he paid so much per day, and found— 
as the technical phrase is—there being no boarding- 
houses in the neighborhood. They were fed and 
lodged in a temporary building erected for their ac- 
commodation by their employer. Tom was driving 
a bargain with my friend, and I was at once irresist- 
ibly attracted by his appearance. His form was 
almost gigantic, being upwards of six feet high, a cir- 
cumstance which Tom was accustomed to ascribe to 
his having been a great hunter of squirrels from his 
youth, and spending much of his time standing on 
tiptoe, stretching his neck upwards toward the trees 
in search of game. He had a broad, flat face, a pug 
nose, a wide mouth, and the most rascally pair of 
little, cunning, twinkling black eyes I ever remember 
to have seen, which sparkled at that moment with the 
anticipation of taking in the worthy old gentleman. 
I might have been mistaken, but I thought at the time 
that the old spaniel which followed my friend every- 
where had a sort of instinctive perception of what 
was going forward, for he eyed Tom with an expres- 
sion of peculiar hostility. 

A bargain was struck for eight sheep, to feed the 
workmen employed on the new house; though it is 
proper here to premise, that according to both tradi- 
tion and ocular testimony, neither Tom, his father, nor 
his grandfather, ever owned a sheep in their whole 
lives that they came by honestly. The next day Tom 
was seen driving his flock down the side of the moun- 
tain, but on coming into the presence met with rather 
a cavalier reception, in the words following : 

** Why, you blockhead—why, d—ee, do you take 
me for a butcher? I wanted dead sheep, not live 
ones.” 

Tom’s great platter face, as the country people say, 
‘kindly wilted up all into a pucker,” and his little 
rascally eyes glistened like those of a snake charming 
a bird, which I afterwards found was always the case 
whenever he saw a little prosperous roguery in per- 
spective. 

“ Well, now, squire’—after a pause of profound 
reflection, as he partly lifted his weather-beaten hat 
and scratched his head— Well, now, squire, I don’t 
like butchering any more than the squire. But I'll 
tell the squire what I’m willing to do to accommo- 
date. Ifthe squire will allow me the skins and wool, 
why, I don’t much care if I butcher the animals for 
him, though, as I observed before, I don’t much take 
to the business.” 

The squire readily assented. 'Tom killed the sheep, 
received about thrice as much as they were worth, 
and carried off the wool in triumph. And well he 
might, for the next day the workmen sent a deputation 
to the squire, to let him know his mutton was so lean 
and tough that unless he gave them something better 
they would be under the unpleasant necessity of 
making a strike, and decamping. At first the squire 
was exceeding wroth, blustered a great deal, swore a 
little, and threatened sore vengeance against Tom; 
but it all ended in a hearfy laugh at the admirable 


skill with which Tom had twice cheated him in one 
and the same bargain. , 

After this Tom fought shy for some time, and though 
he occasionally worked at little jobs for the squire, 
for which he always managed to be paid double, took 
good care to keep out of his way. I say jobs, by 
which is meant small speculations, out of which, by 
a little shuffling and cutting, he could make something 
more than by days’ work. As for a regular series of 
labor, Tom scorned it with both hands and heels. It 
happened, however, that one fine morning, as the 
squire and I were strolling over a part of his wide 
domains, he came to a full stop, and planted his stick 
firmly on the ground—the signal for a long talk—on 
coming up to where a number of his people were em- 
ployed with teams removing stones. Among these I 
quickly detected Tom, whose broad face, Herculean 
figure, and rascally little eyes I well recollected. 
Never shall I forget Tom’s manceuvres to elude the 
notice of the squire, and never was man so intensely 
busy as Tom. He was stooping down tugging at a 
rock that weighed at least a ton, at the same time that 
I could see he was intently watching the movements 
of the squire. He had an art exceedingly convenient, 
if not indispensable, to his craft, that of seeing behind 
him, which I have never known philosophically ex- 
plained. I verily believe he would have escaped had 
not one of his companions cried out— 

‘Why, Tom Wheeler, what are you about there, 
working at that rock? You might as well try to lift 
Anthony’s Nose.” 

At that portentous name the squire lifted his stick 
from the ground, faced to the right about, and looked 
daggers at Tom, who continued indefatigable in his 
efforts at the rock, with his face almost touching the 
ground. At last, however, the squire recognized his 
old friend, and, placing himself exactly opposite Tom, 
proceeded to reprimand him severely— 

‘* Why, you cheating rascal—why, d—ee, have you 
the impudence to show your face again, after first 
cheating me in your sheep, and next out of their skins ? 
Why—why—d—ee—sir—why—” and here the squire 
stopped short, either for want of words, or that his 
anger had suddenly evaporated. It was worth while 
to see Tom during this harangue. He gradually 
straightened his tall bony figure, as if .with a mighty 
effort, and put on such an inimitable, indescribable 
expression of mingled compunction, sly roguery, and 
triumphant humor, that the squire could stand it no 
longer, but burst into a loud, long laugh that repaid 
him both for sheep and wool. 

‘¢ You cheating rascal,” said he, at length, “ if I 
were to serve you right, I should prosecute you for 
swindling—” and then he fell to laughing again. 

‘“ Why, Lord-a-marcy, squire,” answered Tom, 
«What does the squire care for a few dollars to a poor 
feller like me, that lives on land that would starve a 
grasshopper, much more a sheep? I pledge the squire 
my honor’—this was a favorite phrase of Tom’s— 
‘*T pledge the squire my honor, I fed them on mullins 
and dry leaves till they could hardly stand on all-fours, 
and so I brought them to the squire, for fear they 
would die of themselves, and I lose the butchering 
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job, you know, squire. The squire should not bear 
hard on a poor feller like me, who is excusable, as a 
body may say, for living by his wits, because he has 
nothing else to live on.” 

Tom’s logic was irresistible. The sqmre had his 
laugh, and I heard him say afterwards that a good 
honest laugh was worth more than the amount of his 
loss by Tom’s bargain. 

Being thus restored to favor, Tom had frequent 
opportunities of exercising his ingenuity at the ex- 
pense of the squire, who, though possessed of ample 
estates, was very frequently in want of the common 
comforts of life, which he purchased of his tenants 
and others, as occasion might be. Here Tom luxu- 
riated in his vocation, and not a week passed in which 
he did not signalize himself by what he called “ work- 
ing a traverse on the squire,” that is to say, taking 
him in. On one occasion, which I particularly re- 
member, he sold the squire a barrel of hickory nuts, of 
which those on the surface, near the head, were ex- 
cellent, and the others no better than naught, having 
been gathered before they were ripe. Unfortunately 
for Tom, the barrel was opened at thé wrong end, 
and his roguery thus suddenly brought to light. Not 
being aware of this, Tom made his appearance a few 
days afterwards, to know whether the squire did not 
want another barrel of nuts. The rogue had met the 
squire just before, at a distance from the house, and 
hoped to work a traverse on the old housekeeper, 
who, however, reproached him with his deception, 
and told him she did not want any more. 

‘* But,” said Tom—‘ I saw the squire just now.” 

“©, if the squire said he wanted any more, I have 
nothing to say.” 

“Why,” replied Tom—‘‘I must say that I can’t 
positively say that the squire said so, but judging by 
his actions, I should say he sartinly wanted another 
barrel.” 

Tom’s gesture and emphasis when he came to 
“judging by his actions,” were inimitable, and car- 
ried conviction tothe heart of the housekeeper. I 
must do him the justice to say, that, with all his 
roguery, he never told a direct lie, though he grazed 
itten times a day. But somehow or other he managed 
to evade committing himself, by a system of circum- 
locution that was truly wonderful; and he was ac- 
customed to boast with great complacency that no- 
body could say they had ever caught him in an 
untruth. In one way or other he managed to work a 
traverse on the squire so frequently, that he was 
sometimes reproached by his associates. But he 
always defended himself in the most candid and 
serious manner, by the following unanswerable argu- 
ments—‘‘ Well, you know the squire is mighty rich, 
and I’m mighty poor. The squire don’t mind a 
hundred dollars half as much as I do one; and what 
I get from him does me ten times as much good as it 
does him harm. So my conscience is quite clear on 
the subject, and there is no use talking about it.”” He 
might have farther justified himself by the pleasure 
he afforded the squire in return, by his humorous, 
bare-faced rogueries; for whenever he saw Tom 
coming he began to laugh and rub his hands, exclaim- 
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ing, ‘‘ Here comes Tom Wheeler to work another of 
his traverses.” 

About once a month, or so, he generally came to 
the squire with a story about the discovery of a mine 
on some part of the estate, that indeed abounded in 
iron ore, of which Tom always brought a sample for 
inspection. The squire was not much of an adept in 
the mysteries of mineralogy, and always ready to 
nibble at a bait of this sort. Tom had somehow or 
other learned a smattering of a few of the common- 
place terms of the science, and frequently interlarded 
his discourse with pyrites and oxide—which he called 
ox-hide—nay he had got as far as rhomboidal corun- 
dum, which he dubbed rumboidal conundrum. It is 
a great pity he had not been sent to college, for I 
have no doubt he would have turned out a phe- 
nomenon. 

At one time it was an iron mine; at another, a 
lead or copper mine ; and occasionally, though rarely, 
he dealt in the precious metals. It was odd enough 
to see the squire the almost willing dupe of these 
traverses of Tom, whom he knew to be a most pesti- 
lent rogue, and in whose word he. had not the least 
confidence. Tom, at the head of a dozen sturdy fel- 
lows, would be set digging, and blasting among the 
rocks for a whole summer, without discovering any 
mine but the squire’s pocket, which never failed to 
yield Tom a seasonable supply of the precious metals. 
I must, however, do Tom the justice to say, he did 
actually discover a mine of plumbago, which cost 
the squire some thousand dollars, before he came to 
the conclusion at which most people arrive, in their 
search after that wealth in the bowels of the earth 
which is only to be certainly found near the 
surface. 

At length the worthy old gentleman departed this 
life ; and though many years have since passed away, 
he is still gratefully and affectionately remembered by 
his young companions, some of whom have figured 
in the walks of life, as members of Congress, judges 
and plenipotentiaries. He died just as Tom was 
about to work a grand traverse, having actually dis- 
covered a rock richly impregnated with particles of 
gold, or something as bright as gold. His death was 
an irreparable loss to Tom, who never flourished 
afterwards in his pristine glory, but often displayed 
a grateful heart, by taking every opportunity of doing 
justice to the liberality of the squire. “I call hima 
real gentleman,” would he say, ‘for he didn’t skin 
flints like some of your rich old codgers, and never 
disputed with a poor feller about pennies. Now 
there’s that young chap we’ve got in his place—I’ll 
be shot if I can make any thing out of him. He 
always gets to windward of me in working a 
traverse.” 

The course of Tom Wheeler ran very rough, and 
always down hill, after the loss of the squire. Though 
he grew more cunning and roguish every day, others 
became more wary and circumspect in their dealings 
with him; and it sometimes happened that they got 
to windward of Tom in working a traverse; for ex- 
perience shows, that let a man be ever so greata 
rogue, he sooner or later always meets with a greater. 
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He had succeeded in establishing a character, which, 
whether good or bad, never fails to stick to a man for 
life. An honest man may become a rogue by the 
force of temptation, or a rogue grow honest from con- 
viction of his faults, but the character of either once 
established, and it takes a long course of opposite 
conduct to remove the impression, if it can ever be 
done. He was gradually thrown upon strangers for 
a livelihood, being now so well known that he could 
only work a traverse with those who were unaware 
of his propensities. In this he sometimes succeeded 
to admiration; but strangers were scarce, at that 
time, in this sequestered region, and Tom was often 
reduced to great extremity, insomuch that he was 
once, as he declared, actually driven to the necessity 
of hiring himself out for a whole month to make 
stone fences. 

The last I heard of Tom, he was an inmate of the 
county poor-house, from which, although against the 
rules of the establishment, he emerges whenever he 
pleases, occasionally working a traverse in a small 
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ARCHITECTURAL taste is apparently on the increase 
in the United States, though there is yet much room 
for improvement, both in public and private buildings. 
Many of the most costly edifices in the country out- 
rage every rule of taste : we may instance the Capitol 
at Washington, the President’s Mansion, and the Mint 
at Philadelphia. A few are really elegant structures ; 
and among them are the United States Bank, Girard 
College at Philadelphia, and Trinity Church in New 
York. 

Both our public and private buildings often evince 
a want of adaptation to the climate. We question 
whether the Greek style of architecture, with its 
severe beauty and comparatively flat roofs, is fitted 
either to the spirit of our people, or to the changing 
temperature of a northern latitude. In future ages, 
when our climate shall have become more equable, 
the chaste structures that crown the Acropolis may 
be copied here with propriety; but the most suitable 
style of architecture for the present day is certainly 
the Gothic. Its ‘‘ dim, religious light,’’ accords with 
the reverential feelings of a Christian people ; and its 
high peaked roof gives it a power to endure the snow 
and sleet of our tempestuous winter. 

The erection of cottages and other country man- 
sions, is a matter which is beginning to attract con- 
siderable attention. Men of wealth and education have 
turned their inquiries to the subject, and numerous 
elegant private habitations are springing up in every 
state of the Union.. For these, the Gothic style of 
building is not always convenient, and accordingly, 
a sort of hybrid Grecian order is in most general use. 
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way, such as passing off stale eggs or an antediluvian 
gander. I am told it is quite melancholy to hear him 
talk of the ups and downs of life, and of the days of 
his glory, when he cracked jokes with the squire and 
was always admitted to the parlor to bargain with 
the lady of the house, whereas now he is palmed off 
on the maids in the kitchen. And then he observes, 
“Well, never mind, every dog has his day, and it’s 
a long lane that has never a turning.” 

And now for the moral of my story, for in this most 
scrupulous and enlightened age, a story without a 
moral is worse than venison without sauce. Had 
Tom Wheeler exercised the same sagacity, dexterity 
and perseverance in any reputable calling, or taken ° 
half the pains to earn a livelihood by honest means, 
that he did in his rogueries, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have become a respectable man instead of 
ending his days in the poor-house. He might, per- 
adventure, have presided over such an institution, 
and, like some people of my acquaintance, grown 
rich by managing the concerns of the poor. 
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Several residences, erected in this style, are quite ele- 
gant; but there is great room for improvement ; and, 
at an early day, we shall devote some pages to the 
subject of cottage architecture. One of the most 
beautiful private habitations we are acquainted with, 
is that of Dr. Rose, in Susquehannah county, Penn- 
sylvania ; it is a neat, unpretending structure, but ele- 
gant in all its details, and produces a feeling of har- 
mony when regarded as a whole, that is perhaps the 
best proof of the architect’s genius. We know of 
other mansions, on which immense sums have been 
expended, that do not approach this one in beauty. 

In the vicinity of New York city, there are several 
private residences of great elegance. Staten Island 
is particularly famed for its beautiful structures. One 
of the prettiest styles for a cottage is what is called 
the Elizabethan one; buildings of more pretension 
look better in a Gothic style. Nothing is more pic- 
turesque than a private mansion of this character sur- 
rounded by forest trees. In the vicinity of Boston Mr. 
Cushing’s residence, perhaps, is the most beautiful. 

It has been, altogether, too much the custom to look 
to the east for every thing elegant. in architecture. 
| We believe that all the views of public and private 
buildings, published before ‘‘Graham” entered the 
| field, were confined to that section of the country. 
But the south and west abound with structures that 
vie with the best in the New England States ; and we 
shall maintain owr national character of giving oc- 
casionally from each State such views as the one in 
the present number, and those from Georgia, which 
the subscribers to the last volume received. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 





BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,’’ ETC. 





‘¢ Bear each other’s burdens.” 


“Ir is so easy to make sacrifices for those we 
love,” said one of the most gifted and noble-minded 
women of the country, the other day. I heard her 
with amazement. It isn’t easy, it isn’t desirable; it 
is a faglish frand upon one’s self; a cruel injustice to 
those we love, making them the occasions of our 
virtue ; placing them as stumbling blocks before us, 
that we may ambitiously jump at a good. 

Are not those that we love a part of ourselves, and 
by rejecting what we would regard as good, do we 
not in effect cause a disseverance, or, at best, put a 
part of ourselves to do penance for the other; re- 
viving a monkish sentiment of self-denial, and self- 
inflicted torture? Is it not always painful to those 
who love to feel that a sacrifice has been made? 
Would it not be more in accordance with the true 
affinity of soul to know that there cowld be no con- 
trariety of feeling? that no good could be resigned, 
because none would be desired other than what is 
mutual, and hence there would be no sacrifice ? 

Besides, every act of self-sacrifice, I have observed 
(such is the weakness of humanity) to be succeeded 
by an exceedingly meek, much enduring sort of 
aspect, which operates as a tacit reproach to the 
other party, and which never fails to produce a re- 
action ; and thus the real virtue slips away, leaving 
nothing but a flimsy garment in place of the stern 
ascetic intended to be grasped. 

For myself, I feel a certain remorse of conscience 
in making such sacrifices : the complacent sense of 
resignation resulting therefrom seems wrongfully 
obtained. I have, for the time being, separated my- 
self from those I love and made them a part of my 
discipline, in view whereof, I yearn over them with 
redoubled tenderness; the step thus taken apon the 
symbolic ladder of the Patriarch has been at their ex- 
pense ; and I would fain return that we may mount 
side by side. I blush at my superior virtue; I blush 
that I should have availed myself of a weakness or a 
perversity on their part to make myself a shade 
better. 

We have no right to dissever ourselves in this 
wise ; it is selfishness, it is cruelty. It is leaving our 
friends behind us, from a heartless ambition to excel 
them in perfection. It is appalling them with a sense 
of inferiority. It is challenging them to admiration. 
It is a triumphant self-assertion under the garb of 
humility. 

I reverence the virtue itself. I reverence the 
beauty and the holiness of the sentiment of self- 
sacrifice. It is a part of the duty of life. But love 
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is spontaneous and instinctive. Such as love do the 
** will” of duty ‘‘ and know it not.” Its perfect one- 
ness precludes the idea of a sacrifice. We say, “‘it 
is my duty to do thus and so,” because love has 
ceased to be the high priest at the altar, and we cling 
for protection to the form, though, alas! the divine 
spirit has departed. 

No, it isn’t those we love for whom we make 
sacrifices, or ought to make them; otherwise the 
good so attained would become evil in the eye of 
our tenderness. We heap kindness upon the fro- 
ward, and, without hesitation, appropriate the health- 
fulness of spirit that ensues as having been legiti- 
mately secured. We deny ourselves pleasures, and 
gratifications of all kinds, in behalf of those who are 
indifferent to us, because we feel these become an 
atonement for that indifference. 

We sacrifice our own desires, pursuits, and ex- 
pectations to those with whom we have little sympa- 
thy, because it does not vex us that they should exact 
it; we do not claim their recognition of our nature ; 
and we take, without remorse, the good our sacri- 
fices may bring to our spirits, albeit a meek com- 
passion mingleth therewith, in that ‘‘ they know not 
what they do” in dooming us to bear the cross that 
is to lift us above the earth. 

We quietly yield that which in justice might be our 
own, to those who have never sat in the sanctuary 
of our hearts, because we will not indulge them by 
contention. They cannot understand us, we do not 
desire that they should. We were not made to 
‘** hold sweet counsel together,”” we were not made to 
plough, as it were, ‘in the same furrow” in the 
great husbandry of life, any more than the ‘ ox and 
the ass” prohibited by the Jewish lawgiver. 

To such we are scrupulously just; to such we are 
dignified, and properly sustained ; to such we are, if 
need be, self-sacrificing; for these are they whom 
we meet only upon the broad highway of humanity, 
nor turn aside to the ‘delectable gardens” of love 
and congeniality. These are they whom we may 
rightfully use as the occasions of our virtue. We may 
grow weaned from the world through their instru- 
mentality. We may learn that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit, for they were designed to teach 
us the truth. We may grow meek through their fro- 
wardness ; gentle and forbearing, earnest, and truth- 
ful, and loving, in that they suggest the need of these 
things. 

But, ah, not to those who are life of our life must 
we look for these things. Not to those with whom 
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we have a spiritual assimilation; for these are fellow 
passengers with whom we divide the scrip, leaning 
upon the same staff, and our eyes instinctively rest- 
ing upon the same objects; others are but guide- 
stones, or mounds of warning erected for our security 
along a path that to us is forever brightening. 

As we build up the temple of God in-our own souls, 
we do not use the things of the altar like the tools of 
the craftsmen, to joint mortice and balance arch, to 
rear column and adorn capital; no more should we put 
tounhallowed purposes the priest-offering of sympathy. 

It is those who love us most that have need to 
pardon most in us; and a new love is born by the 
very process of forgiveness. ‘‘To whom much is 
forgiven the same loveth much,” saith the blessed 
Savior, recognizing the tenderness springing from 
weakness, the purity of the well-springs of sympathy, 
even, although embittered and turned astray in the 
progress of life. 

Those who love us most endure most from our in- 
firmities, our waywardness, and perversities, simply 
because they do love us, and we them. Weare re- 
vealed to them heart and life. We sit side by side with 
them in the very sanctuary of truth, and they “‘ know 
our thoughts afar off,” for, present or absent, we are 
revealed to them. Self-sacrifice is unheard of here. 
The cloaking of a thought, the evasion of a desire 
would assume the nature of a falsity in the light of this 
oneness of spirit. 

We have aright to the forbearance of those who 
love us; “for love suffereth long and is kind.” We 
have a right to their faith, for “love hopeth all 
things.” We throw ourselves defenceless upon the 
armor of their mercy. We affect no perfectionism, 
we plead nothing but the love which ever “ covereth 
a multitude of faults.” We may weep and lament 
over our weaknesses, but it is always with the sweet 
assurance of pardon clinging like a balm to the heart. 

In this way it is that the little peculiarities, the 
foibles, and weaknesses of true friends become 





sources of endearment. The virtues are for public 
admiration, for the good of society at large, and the 
individual in particular; but the dear little faults are 
the exclusives; they are the sweet, coy things that 
shun general observation, and, “ leaning to the side 
of virtue,” still nestle away in the cosey corner en- 
tirely our own, and often startle and mutually endear 
by the contrast of weakness and strength; folly and 
wisdom; shades of waywardness and gleams of 
magnanimity ; tenderness and meekness linked with 
perversity ; flashes of sentiment gallopading with the 
whimsical and grotesque—these are for us, and for us 
only, and go to make up the sum of the creatures of 
our affection. 

With these we lay aside the mask and domino with 
which we masquerade the world, and in simple vest- 
ments, and with uncovered brow, and eyes that read 
the soul, we wander along the stream of life, in sport- 
ful seriousness, watching the bubbles that rise upon 
its surface, sometimes perversely breaking a pet 
bubble of the other, yet only to mingle tears at its 
bursting, and to smile again as others arise of larger 
size and more radiantly colored. 

We must make sacrifices in life, it is necessary 
from the nature of things; it is a part of our dis- 
cipline and duty so to do; such being the fact, let us 
make them where the greatness so achieved shall not 
shame us; where the glory will not reproach us. 
Let us yield the way to the indifferent, the unsympa- 
thizing and repulsive ; but keep our little perversities, 
our whimsicalities, our self-assertions, for those only 
who have a right to them; who are dear enough to 
us to be quarreled with; who love us well enough 
to take us as we are; who do not expect to always 
find us prepared for reception ; “‘at home” to stilted 
proprieties, dignities, virtues in costume, and duly 
labeled ; but who see our true selves, neither through 
a microscopic nor magnifying lens; but relying upon 
our intrinsic worthiness, love us because we aré our- 
selves. 





TO LIVE TOO LONG. 





BY CHARLES W. BAIRD. 





Ir is sad to lie down in the cold, cold grave, 
When the mind is strong, and the heart is brave ; 
It is sad to leave all that is lovely and fair 

And go the tomb, to be mouldering there. 

But oh! if ’tis bitter to leave the world’s throng, 
It is sadder, far sadder, to live too long. 


To see all that once we had doted upon 

Before us to rest and to happiness gone, 

And to stand, like a wither ’d oak, blighted and *“eak, 
The sole tree that survives the mad hurricane’s wreck, 
O talk not of life, earth’s bright dwellings among, 

For nothing can soothe him who lives too long. 





To know that the once echoing trumpet of Fame 
Shall never more mention that valueless name ; 
To know that none care for his bliss or his doom ; 
O rather I’d ask the cold rest of the tomb. 

When glory has died, and the spirit of song 

Has vanished, ’tis bitter to live too long. 


And I would lie down in my deep repose 

Ere my bosom no longer with poesy glows ; 

And I would arise to the mansions on high, 

Ere the thoughts that now live in my spirit shal! die ; 
Ere the moments have fled, that to manhood belong, 
And I feel that ’tis bitter to live too long. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.—NO. I. 


THE BLACKFEET. 


Tue first settlers of this country paid little attention 
to the history of the red men. Occupied in clearing 
lands, erecting houses, and fighting a savage foe, 
they had neither leisure nor inclination for researches 
whose results would have been invaluable now. Of 
the dim annals of the aborigines accordingly we 
know little. That a mighty people once inhabited 
this soil, possessing a civilization superior to that of 
the Indians, we learn from the tumuli scattered over 
the continent, as well as from the traditions of the 
Mohawks. But the language, laws and customs of 
the Allegwi are as unknown to us as those of the 
antediluvians. A once mighty people has passed 
away and left nosign. Nor are we but little better 
informed of their successors. We know, from 
ancient Scandinavian manuscripts, that a colony of 
Norsemen landed on Rhode Island, and became sub- 
sequently lost by intermarriage among the aborigines. 
We know that the Esquimaux visited Newfoundland, 
and even wandered as low down as Niagara; for 
this curious fact the disinterred bones of that people 
betray. But here our knowledge stops. Of the origin, 
habits and institutions of the remaining population 
of this continent we have but scanty records. That 
the Delawares had been great—that they were con- 
quered by the Iroquois—that these last melted insen- 
sibly before the white man, is the sum of all that can be 
written on the subject. The once proud nations who 
owned our forests and gave name to our mountains 
are no more. To use one of their own figurative 
phrases, they have passed away like the mists of 
morning. The rapid extinction of this people will 
be regarded by future times as a fiction. Our fathers 
can remember when they lingered on the western 
slopes of the Alleghanies, and we ourselves knew 
them when they carried the tomahawk along the 
Wabash, yet now they are retreating even from the 
prairies of Missouri, and seeking refuge, with the 
buffalo, in the inaccessible gorges of the Rocky 
Mountains. A melancholy interest begins to hang 
around their name. ‘To gather the traditions, to pic- 
ture the dress, to preserve the manners of the few 
tribes that remain, has aroused the ambition of more 
than one enthusiastic and disinterested soul; and 
Catlin, Wied and others have successively encoun- 
tered the perils of the savage wilderness to preserve 
what few facts can be gleaned before the red man 
has passed away forever. 

It is our purpose, in a series of papers, to present 
the readers of ‘‘Graham” with the results of these 
inquiries. We shall treat, in order, of the Mandans, 
Sioux, and other tribes, beginning with the Blackfeet. 

The Blackfeet are still one of the most considerable 
tribes of the North American Indians: They move 
about in the prairies near the Rocky Mountains; but 








chiefly dwell between the three forks of the Missouri, 
known as the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin rivers. 
Large numbers of them are, however, found as low 
down as Maria river. Being farthest removed from 
the vicinity of civilization, they retain unimpaired 
their native independence; and adhere more rigidly 
to the customs of their forefathers than, perhaps, any 
of the western Indians. It is on this account that we 
have chosen them for the first subject of our remarks. 

They comprise three tribes ; the Blackfeet, properly 
so called, the Blood Indians, and the Piekanns. Of 
these the latter are the most peaceable, as the Blood 
Indians are the most sanguinary. Their numbers 
amount to about 16,000, of whom perhaps nearly 
5000 are warriors. They all speak the same language, 
differ but little in personal appearance, and generally 
make common cause together. 

In person they are robust and well made. Some 
of them attain to great stature: Wied speaks of a 
Blood Indian six feet and eleven inches high; but 
usually they do not average more than five feet ten 
inches: As with most savage tribes, their hands and 
feet are small. Their eyes are of hazel; their hair 
jet-black and stiff; their nose slightly curved down- 
ward, with thin nostrils; and the color of their skins 
a bright, reddish brown, often the hue of copper. 

The Blackfeet do not disfigure their bodies by 
tatooing, but, in common with all other Indian tribes, 
they paint the face, red being their favorite color. 
They generally suffer the hair to hang down straight 
and stiff, often in disorder over the eyes; but the 
young people, with more neatness, comb it smooth 
and part it over the forehead. Some of their most 
distinguished warriors wear a tuft of the feathers of 
owls or birds of prey, hung at the back of the head— 
others an ermine skin, with little strips of red cloth, 
adorned with bright buttons—and still others, broad 
black feathers, cut short like a brush, on the top of 
the head. Several fasten large bear’s claws in the 
hair; and most of them, when in full dress, have a 
necklace of these claws. On their fingers they wear 
rings, mostly of brass. 

Their dress is very picturesque. It is a shirt, 
made of leather, with leggins, both being ornamented, 
more or less elaborately, according to the wealth of 
the owner. With these is worn a large buffalo robe, 
embroidered'\ with porcupine quills of the most bril- 
liant colors, and usually painted on the tanned side 
with figures of horses, arms, shields and other war- 
like subjects. This robe is worn very gracefully, 
leaving the right arm and shoulder bare. The dress 
of the women is a long leather shirt, reaching to the 
feet, bound round the waist with a girdle, and having 
short side sleeves trimmed with fringe. The best of 
these dresses are ornamented, both on the hem and 
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sleeves, with dyed porcupine quills and thin leather 
strips, with broad diversified stripes of sky-blue and 
white glass beads. The men always go armed. 
Every Blackfoot carries a whip as well as his weapons 
in his hand; his gun and his bow and arrows are 
slung on his shoulder. Here, too, he carries his 
pouch containing his powder-horn: a large knife, in 
the sheath, is stuck behind in his leathern girdle. 
When thus attired and mounted on horseback, with a 
housing made of a large panther’s skin, so arranged 
that the long tail hangs down on one side, over a 
saddle-cloth of scarlet, the Blackfoot warrior regards 
his equipments as complete. Such is the costume of 
the figure in our engraving. 

The weapons of the Blackfeet are not as handsome 
as those of the Crows, Mandans, and other tribes 
living nearer the confines of civilization. They are 
more expert with the bow than the gun, the latter 
being generally an inferior article. Their country 
produces no wood suitable for bows, the materials 
for which they procure by barter, from the river 
Arkansas. Their quivers are made of the skin of the 
congouar. They occasionally carry a lance, but a 
more common instrument is the club. Many have a 
thick leather shield, usually painted green or red, and 
decked with feathers and other ornaments, to which 
they attach a superstitious charm. In going to battle 
they are generally half naked, but some attire them- 
selves in their finest dresses, and gallop on horseback, 
uttering loud cries, against the foe. They generally 
attack at daybreak. Small parties, on these occa- 
sions, approach the enemy by stealth, and endeavor 
to gain the advantage of him by stratagem. If foiled, 
they form long lines, and fire on the enemy from a 
distance. When an opponent falls he is immediately 
scalped. A late traveler* gives a graphic description 
of one of their battles which he witnessed. While 
at Fort McKenzie, a party of Blackfeet outside the 
walls were surprised ene night by their mortal ene- 
mies, the Assiniboins, who murdered the women and 
children in their sleep, scalped the victims, mutilated 
their bodies, and even vented their rage on the inani- 
mate tents by cutting them into shreds. The Black- 

* Maximilian, Prince of Wied. 





feet warriors fled to the protection of the fort, and 
opened a fire on the enemy from the roof. After- 
ward they rallied on the prairie; and now ensued a 
most animated scene. Couriers had been despatched 
to the great camp of the nation, about ten miles dis- 
tant, and before an hour the warriors came pouring 
in, in parties of twenty or thirty, attired in their 
magnificent war-dress, and their horses covered with 
foam. The assailants, by this time, had been driven 
to the banks of a neighboring stream, where they 
took covert among a clump Of trees, and kept up an 
irregular fire on such of the Blackfeet as ventured 
over the brow of the hill above. The bravest of these, 
as they came dashing up from their camp, whipped 
their horses to a gallop, and dashing down the hill 
with shouts discharged their pieces, after which they 
would wheel and retreat over the brow toload. The 
fight was maintained from daybreak until noon, at 
which time both parties desisted from battle, and 
during the night the Assiniboins retreated. On nei- 
ther side, however, was the loss so great as might 
have been supposed, from the fury with which they 
fought. This was owing to their want of skill as 
marksmen. The greatest execution was done by 
some half-breeds, in the employ of the fur company, 
who joined their allies the Blackfeet. 

When returning to camp, after a successful battle, 
the warriors sing, and one of their number rides 
before, backward and forward “bout the tents, dis- 
playing the scalps at a distance by holding up and 
shaking them. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to capture the weapon of an enemy, exhibit 
it in the same manner, boasting of himself by name 
as the spoiler. Afterwards the warriors assemble in 
the open air in front of the tents, and with their faces 


painted black, and their leggins spotted with the same . 


color, sing a song which they call aninay. On these 
occasions no scalps are displayed, nor are their voices 
accompanied by any instrument. 

The Blackfeet often make slaves of the women 
whom they have taken prisoners, but their captives 
are always safe from ill-treatment. They never tor- 
ture their prisoners, as is the common practice among 
most of the other tribes. [To be concluded. | 





YOUNG LOVE. 





BY JAMES P. JETT. 





Youne Love beheld a maiden fair, 
Gliding the gay cotillion through ; 
In glossy ringlets flowed her hair, 
And brilliant were her eyes of blue: 
With merry and coquettish glee, 
She looked into her partner’s eye ; 
Says Love, ‘I’ ll take a shot at thee,” 
And so he let an arrow fly— 
It struck the maiden’s heart—good lack ! 
The blunted shaft rebounded back ! 


Young Love beheld a beauteous maid, 
Seated a pale youth’s couch beside ; 
Each look deep sympathy betrayed, 
Which vainly she did strive to hide ; 
’T was but the feeling of a heart 
Touched warmly at the sight of pain, 
And now and then a tear would start, 
Which soon she smiled away again— 
Love’s arrow flew—the work was done— 
The youth revived—these hearts were one. 
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The Poets and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rufus W. Griswold. Philadelphia, Carey §& Hart. 
This is a large and closely printed octavo volume, con- 

taining selections from some eighty poets, and accompanied 
by biographical and critical notices. The compilation of 
such a book is no easy or agreeable task. The editor ren- 
ders himself liable to a large variety of unpleasant and 
contradictory imputations. One reader quarrels with his 
selections, another with his opinions; one desires longer 
biographies, another more extended disquisitions. If he 
avoids Scylla, he falls with the more force on Charybdis. 
He has as many critics as there are tastes, prejudices and 
idiosyncrasies. The whole reading public becomes his 
reviewers. Every person has his favorite poet and his 
favorite poems; every person is angry if one does not 
receive the due honors of the editor’s criticism, and the 
other the due honors of his scissors. Between old men, 
who love sense, and young women, who love sensibility, 
between persons who hate the old school of poetry, and 
persons who hate the new, the editor has a difficult labor 
to perform. "We must profess to be among those inclined 
to find some fault With the book, for Mr. Griswold, among 
other little amiabilities, has contrived to oppose a few 
cherished opinions of our own. A notice of some of his 
inaccuracies in style and thought, he will undoubtedly re- 
ceive with a good grace, 

The editor, it must be allowed, has succeeded very well, 
considering his temptations, and the intrinsic difficulties of 
his task. His book deserves, and undoubtedly will have, 
alarge circulation. There is no other work of the kind 
to compete with it. It contains—with much mediocre 
verse and some trash—some of the finest poetry ever writ- 
ten. Mr. Griswold’s extensive acquaintance with modern 
polite literature is displayed throughout the volume. He 
has included in the collection a number of poets who are 
little known on this side of the Atlantic, and whom a less 
industrious compiler would have overlooked. Herbert, 
Horne, Bailey, (P. J.) Darley, Alford and Browning, are 
names of some note in England, but none of their produc- 
tions have been reprinted in America. 

The critical and biographical portion of Mr. Griswold’s 
work is very unequal. At times his style betrays une- 
quivocal marks of carelessness and haste. When he 
pleases, his diction is clear, musicial and fluent, well 
adapted both for narration and criticism, and neither defi- 
cient in beauty nor grace ; but some of his biographies are 
written loosely and inelegantly. His critical opinions have 
often the gravity and comprehensiveness of judicial deci- 
sions, cool, temperate, tolerant and just; but sometimes 
they evince qualities which smack more of the advocate 
than the judge. When he once starts an erroneous or 
paradoxical opinion, he embodies it in its most offensive 
form, and clings to it with a dogmatism which will yield 
to no argument. 

He has arranged his band of poets chronologically ; and, 
indeed, has displayed much more care in disposing them 
according to their age, than in estimating their relative 
merit and influence. He has given no exposition of the 
spirit which animates the poetry of the age—the external 
causes Which operated in its formation and development— 


f 


ts character as contrasted with the character of the poetry 
it superseded—the peculiar tone of meditation and imagi- 
nation by which it is marked—and the relation which the 
prominent poets bear to each other and to their time. The 
biography of Wordsworth, or Byron, or Shelley, might 
have afforded him an opportunity to take a comprehensive 
view of the field in which he was wandering, and to dis- 
pose the greatest writers of the age, according to the pal- 
pable influence they had exerted in moulding the minds 
of others into their own likeness. Wordsworth, especially, 
who preceded both Byron and Shelley, and in whose 
works we discover the germs of all that distinguishes the 
poetry of this age from that of the age of Anne or Eliza- 
beth, should have been honored with a little more of Mr. 
Griswold’s discrimination, and a little less of his petulance 
and dogmatism. 

As far as we can discover the bias of the editor, he in- 
clines most to Lord Byron. But nothing is more certain 
than that many of the splendid passages of Byron are no- 
thing more than Wordsworth Byronized and popularized. 
Mr. Griswold says that “ probably almost any thoughtful 
and well educated person, devoting a long and quiet life to 
the cultivation of poetry, would sometimes produce pas- 
sages of sublimity or beauty. Mr. Wordsworth has pro- 
duced very many such; but he has written no single great 
poem, harmonious and sustained! unless exceptions be 
found in two or three of his shorter pieces.” Now we 
think that no “thoughtful and well educated person” 
would devote a long life to poetry, without having some 
genius for the art; and, especially, that no person coming 
within the range of those adjectives, could be the pioneer 
of a new school, could introduce a new spiritual element 
into his descriptions of nature, could have copyists among 
personal enemies, could stamp a peculiar character upon 
the poetry of a whole generation, without possessing 
higher qualifications than mere education and thoughtful- 
ness can furnish. Indeed, Mr. Griswold seems to feel the 
force of this himself, for he informs us in another connee- 
tion, that the same “thoughtful”? person “has written 
poetry worthy of the greatest bards of all the ages, and as 
wretched verbiage and imanity as any with which paper 
was ever assoiled.”” Now, as regards the latter clause of 
the sentence, there may be a difference of opinion. We 
think that the editor has extracted some pieces in his 
volume, from other authors, which are worse than the 
worst of Wordsworth. However puerile some of the 
minor pieces of the latter may seem to us, surveyed from 
our point of view, we must acknowledge that the verbiage 
and inanity of the race of Haleys and Pyes, from whom 
he freed English literature, and the verbiage and inanity 
of some who have had the impertinence to attempt an 
imitation of his simple delineations of the heart, reach a 
deeper pit of wretchedness than any into which the muse 
of Wordsworth could possibly fall. But without stopping 
to quarrel on this point, it may still be doubted, whether 
any ‘thoughtful and well educated person” could con- 
trive to produce specimens of the art “worthy of the 
greatest bards of all the ages.’? As tegards the dictum, 
that “he has written no single great poem, harmonious 





and sustained,’ the same might be said of each of his co- 
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temporaries, with as much justice as it could be said of 
him. Many deny that English literature has been en- 
riched with a great and complete poem since “ Paradise 
Lost ;”? and even that can hardly be called “ sustained,” 
as the sublimity weakens as the poem proceeds. We 
know, however, that many of the finest critics of the pre- 
sent day, Dana, for example, have pronounced the “ Ex- 
cursion”? to be, on the whole, the greatest poem since 
“Paradise Regained.” It certainly, as regards complete- 
ness and greatness, may rank with “ Childe Harold,” as 
“Peter Bell’? may with the “Corsair.” Besides, the 
pitch of Wordsworth’s thinking and imagination is higher 
and purer than Byron’s, and if he has less of the splendid 
trappings of poetry, he has more of its subtle essence. 
The spiritual element which he embodied in his verse is 
the same, modified by individual peculiarities, which vivi- 
fies that of Byron and Shelley—the same which distin- 
guishes most of his cotemporaries as poets of the nine- 
teenth century, rather than poets of the eighteenth. Shel- 
ley was ever willing to acknowledge his obligations to 
Wordsworth ; and he is the only poet who has expressed 
with more clearness the subtle spiritualism with which 
the writings of Wordsworth teem. The latter has too 
often been considered as only great in themes relating to 
sentiment and the gentler affections; but no “ thoughtful 
and well educated person’? can read his works without 
seeing that in the highest regions of song he is as eminent 
as in its humblest humanities. 

Mr. Griswold pronounces Coleridge to be “ perhaps the 
most wonderful genius of the nineteenth century.” This 
is rather strong language, when we remember that Goethe 
lived thirty years in the same century. Of Scott, it is said, 
that his “‘ Life of Napoleon” left a “deep shadow on his 
reputation. He wanted money ; to gain it he was willing 
to pander to base prejudices ; the Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte is among the most reckless and unprincipled books of 
the age, and, as a history, is deserving of scarcely more re- 
gard than the Tales of my Landlord.” This we deem 
altogether unjust. Scott was incapable of doing any thing 
intentionally base and unprincipled. He might have been 
misled by honest prejudices, perhaps bigotries; but no 
reader of his “ Diary,”? written at the time when he was 
busy on Napoleon, could impagt to him so mean a motive 
as that which Mr. Griswold has the hardihood to allege. 
Two or three loose assertions of this kind, bearing evidence 
of his bile rather than his brain, we advise Mr. G. to 
modify in his next edition. They do him no credit, and 
are in strange contrast to the temperate tone of the large 
majority of his opinions. 

The Life of Southey is exceedingly well done. High 
praise is lavished upon him and his works. He is, we 
think, somewhat over-praised. It is curious that, while 
Mr. Griswold is so much enraged against Scott for doing in- 
justice to Napoleon, he should, immediately after his warm 
eulogy on Southey, “one of the best men that modern 
England has contained,”? extract a long ‘‘ Ode” by that 
poet, denouncing the Corsican ip the bitterest and most 
sweeping invective that ever raifed inrhyme. Hereisa 


specimen ; 
But evil was his good, 
For all too long in blood had he been nursed, 
And ne’er was earth with verter tyrant cursed. 
Bold man and bad, 
Remorseless, godless, full of fraud and lies, 
And black with murders and with perjurtes, 
Himself in hell’s whole panoply he clad ; 

No law but his own headstrong will he knew, 
No counsellor but his own wicked heart. 
From evil thus portentous strength he drew, 
And trampled under foot a// human ties, 

All holy laws, al/ natural charities.” 


If we had space, we might contest the validity of a 





few more of Mr. Griswold’s critical annunciations, and 
likewise notice some inconsistencies. We regret that he 
did not spend more time on a work of so much importance. 
As it is, however, we cheerfully award to it the praise of 
being generally fair in criticism, and generally discrimi- 
nating in the task of selection. A careful revision would 
make it a book of great value. The faults which dis- 
figure it are of a kind which might easily be amended. 





The Lady of the Lake: A Poem. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Illustrated Edition. Philadelphia, Carey § Hart, 1 vol. 
8vo. 


This is a splendid volume, printed in large type, on the 
finest paper, and embellished with ten engravings. The 
poem itself is well worthy of its dress. It is one of the 
most attractive in the language, and has passed through 
numberless editions. Its popularity is almost universal. 
A person who can read any thing above a cookery-book or 
a newspaper, cannot fail to receive pleasure from the 
“Lady of the Lake.’”? It has more sustained excellence 
than any other of Scott’s poems. The interest of the story ; 
the rapid movement of the verse; the picturesque beauty 
of the descriptions of scenery; the skill shown in the de- 
lineation and contrast of character; the chivalrous spirit 
which it breathes ; the vehemence, energy, beauty, grace, 
tenderness of feeling, which it alternately displays, and the 
air of reality which is around every scene, incident, and 
character—all these combined give to the poem a fascina- 
tion, to which the least poetical mind cannot be insensible. 
No man with any blood in his veins can fail to be kindled 
as he reads. The dullest fancy is quickened into life, by 
the force and distinctness of its descriptions. Every scene 
is painted on the imagination as vividly as if the author had 
employed colors instead of words An instantaneous sym- 
pathy is created fur the characters. We fight, hunt, love, 
hate, despair withthem. The color comes and goes on the 
cheek, with every variation in the fortunes of the heroand 
heroine. The combat between Rhoderick Dhu and Fitz 
James, is one of the most thrilling and graphic in all metri- 
calromance. Though it has become somewhat hackneyed 
by its very celebrity, it still cannot be read for the hun- 
dredth time without being felt in the blood, ‘and felt along 
the heart.””,. The whole scene of the death of Rhoderick 
Dhu, closing with the lines, 

And motionless and moanless, drew 

His parting breath, stout Rhoderick Dhu, 
forms one of the grandest pictures in modern poetry. It 
would be easy to multiply references to splendiu passages 
in the poem, but they are so well known and appreciated, 
that to comment on them would be almost an impertinence. 

We are glad to see so fine an edition of so excellent a 
poem, issued from an American press; and trust that the 
disposition displayed by our publishers, to improve the 
external appearance of their books, will meet with due 
encouragement from the public. 





Infatuation: A Poem. Delivered Before the Boston Mer- 
cantile Library Association. By Park Benjamin. Bos- 
ton, Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. 

We were in Boston when this poem was delivered, and 
we never listened to one so well adapted for a popular 
audience, or which called forth so much continued ap- 
plause. The hands, feet, and eyes of the audience, were 
in incessant motion. It was a most palpable hit—striking 
the target right in the centre. A poem thus written for 
the ear rather than the eye, must necessarily lose much of 
its attractiveness when divorced from the speaker’s voice 
and manner ; but still it does not lose all. It will very well 
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bear perusal. It teems with wit and sarcasm—the versifi- 
cation is smooth, fluent and melodious—the style is full of 
energy and pith—and the serious and the satirical follow 
or blend with each other, with singular ease and grace. 
The author gives no evidence of being pampered by the 
necessitiesof rhyme. Thejingle at the end of the couplets 
seems at times rather accidental than premeditated. There 
isakind of conversational ease, a “ polished want of polish,” 
displayed through the whole poem, which lends to many of 
its bright fancies and tingling jests, the peculiar flavor of 
impromptu wit. 

We cut a few couplets from Mr. Benjamin’s poem in 
illustration of its general character. They are mere bricks 
from the edifice, but they will convey some notion of its 
verbal architecture : 


By love inspiried, the scholar quits his books, 

And finds no learning save in Mary’s looks ; 

How bright the lesson, how sublime the style, 

Greek in her glance, and Sanscrit in her smile ; 

By love inspiried, the statesman yields the power 

Of ruling senates, for a lady’s bower ; 

Great minds are swayed by passion more than fame,— 
Napoleon felt, and Tyler feels the flame. 


When cold reality at fiction mocks 
And Fancy gives no title—save to stocks. 


Rich Vice, full-hearted, looks with scorn behind 
On poor Integrity, who has not dined ; 

Great Humbug, driving, deigns not to salute 
Ignoble Science, trudging home on foot. 


Bare-headed Worth, maintains a special grace, 
Credit in weeds, shames villainy in lace ; 

And he who pays is always he who rules, 

For Debt makes slaves, as Idleness makes fools. 


We conclude with a fine and subtle imagination, beauti- 
ful in itself and felicitous in its introduction: 


In vain for him, bright in her cloudless noon, 
Sails the slow splendor of the harvest moon, 
While the hushed landscape in the mellow beam 
Sleeps as tf conscious of some happy dream. 


Yonnondio, or the Warriors o the Genessee: A Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century. By W. H. C. Hosmer. One vol. 
duodecimo. New York, Wiley § Putnam: Rochester, D. 


M. Dewey, 1844. 


Mr. Hosmer is one of our contributors, His various 
lyrical and other compositions in this magazine have re- 
peatedly given evidence of his possession of the divine 
faculty. In the work before us he has made good use of 
the traditions of Indian warfare in New York, and given 
us some of the truest as well as most beautiful poetical 
descriptions to be found in the range of American literature. 
He is, perhaps, wanting in the constructive faculty, for 
which Scott, whom he seems to have chosen as a model, 
is so eminently distinguished; and the story sometimes 
drags a little heavily; but we know of but two Indian 
epics—the ‘‘ Yamoyden” of Sands, and Hoffman’s “ Vigil 
of Faith”—which can be compared with ‘“ Yonnondio” 
for elegance of diction or dramatic interest. It is very 
evident that Mr. Hosmer has. been an earnest student of 
history as well asof nature. It cannot be said of his work, 
as it has been said of some American productions of a 
similar aim, that “it might as well have been written by 
any educated Englishman.” It exhibits with a master 
hand the manners of that grand confederacy whose chiefs 
are among the characters of his drama, and paints with 
the skill of a Cole all the peculiarities of an American 
landscape in his own romantic and beautiful region. We 
regret our inability to exhibit his qualities in extracts. 





Fish WitHovt Eyres.—One of our distinguished con- 
tributors, in a letter to Dr. Detmold, communicates the 
following remarkable facts. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer, in mentioning the fact, remarks that Mr. Pauld- 


ing’s writings have given him a richly earned reputation 
all over Europe. 


Extract of a letter from J. K. Paulding to Dr. Detmold. 


“The Mammoth Cave is within a few miles of Green 
River in the State of Kentucky, so called from its waters 
being the color of the sea. It is the largest cavern in the 
known world, having either thirty or thirty-two avenues 
radiating from the area within the entrance, each one ex- 
tending to the distance of ten miles under the earth. A 
man therefore, in going and returning through these ave- 
nues, would cover a distance of upwards of six hundred 
miles. 

“Some distance from the mouth of the cave, and far 
enough within, to involve the spot in profound, as well as 
perpetual darkness, is a small lake, containing fish without 
eyes, of which I have procured you four as specimens. 
There are also, in it, craw-fish equally destitute of the 
organs of sight, as I am informed by Dr. Croghan, the 
gentleman who sent me these strange fishes. In another 
part of the cave, the sound of a water fall can distinctly be 
heard, though the darkness is so profound, and the cavern 
whence it issues so deep, that as yet no one has ventured 
to explore its recesses. It is in fact a little world, and 
well merits the attention of scientific travelers, as also of 
the admirers of the wonders of nature, ranking as it does 
among: her works with the Falls of Niagara, the River 
Mississippi, and other gigantic creations. 

“'The Mammoth Cave is the property of Dr. J. Croghan, 
of Locust Grove, near Louisville, Kentucky, a man of 
science as well as of extensive property, above and under 
ground, who, with the liberality of his native State, permits 
all literary and scientific institutions, in all parts of the 
world, to make collections of its various minerals, &c., 
and is at all times ready to give his countenance as well as 
aid to intelligent and scientific visiters.” 





GranamM For 1845.—Our January number was admitted 
on all hands to have been the very best periodical ever 
issued in the United State’ We do not think that any 
falling off can be detected in this number. The engravings 
are done in the best style of the same artists, who are 
engaged for several years, to finish up the most elegant series 
of American ‘subjects ever given to the world. Our plates 
for the year will embrace the wild scenes and men of our 
forests and prairies—the views of battle-grounds—pictures 
of American beauty—sketches of scenery, tn all the States 
of the Union, with flowers, fashion, music, etc.—in fine, 
every thing to make ‘‘Graham” the most brilliant and 
fashionable companion of the boudoir, 

With abundant capital, a large edition, and a hearty 
good will to make the best work that can be produced, we 
neither fear nor apprehend a rivalry in the American tone 
and character of our magazine, 


Exvecant LittLe Girr Booxs.—We have received 
through the politeness of Messrs. Saxton & Miles, New 
York, the following beautiful little volumes, just issued by 
Saxton & Pierce, Boston. We know of no more appro- 
priate present to a young friend than a set of these tokens, 
A Love Gift for 1845—Sacred Songs—The Tongue of Time 
—Love of the Angels—Autumn Flowers. 

We have also on our table Hymns on the Catechism, pub- 
lished by A. V. Blake, New York, and Hallowe’en, by the 
author of ‘‘ Christian Ballads,” from George & Wayne, 
Philadelphia. 
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